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COMMENT 


TERE seems to be no doubt that, by the outcome of the 
election in the State of New York on November 6, Mr. W. R. 
IIzarst, considered as an individual, has been eliminated per- 
manently from American politics. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that Hlearstism has been extinguished. On the con- 
trary, Hearstism, freed from the incubus of Mr. Hearst’s 
personality, is more formidable than ever. Events have proved 
that we cannot cope with it by ignoring it or denouncing it. 
We have got to allay the public discontent that lies at the 
back of it. Two effective measures to that end were suggested 
by us last week, and they cannot be too often and too em- 
phatically commended. As the editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review points out in the number dated November 16, the 
specific remedies are a reduction of tariff duties to a point 
far below any yet proposed by Republicans, and, in order to 
make good the deficit in the national revenue resulting from 
such tariff reduction, the direct Federal taxation of inherit- 
ances and incomes. Great Wealth, of course, would struggle 
against the application of these remedies, but it would have 
no just cause of complaint against being subjected to burdens 
which it would have to bear in England or in almost any part 
of Continental Europe. There is a third step that we might 
take to prove the sincerity of our determination to minimize 
the causes of the popular discontent. We might pass accident, 
illness, and old-age insurance laws, such as exist in the Ger- 
man Empire. Few persons realize how much those statutes 
have done to alleviate the lot of the poor. During the last 
twenty years more than $555,000,000 have been paid out in 
Germany for illness; upwards of $232,000,000 for accidents, 
and $13,500,000 for old age. The Old Age Pension Act has not 
yet begun to operate on a large scale, but it is computed that 
sixty million persons have already profited by the illness, ac- 
cident, and old-age legislation. There may be a doubt as 
to whether our Federal government is constitutionally qualified 
to enact such laws; but this is, perhaps, the one subject as to 
which the procurement of a constitutional amendment would 
be entirely practicable. Something we must do, and the sooner 
we wake up to the fact the better. 











Although the official canvassing of the votes cast on Novem- 
ber 6 in the State of New York has not yet been completed, 
enough is known to render it certain that all the Democratic 
nominees for State offices were elected except Mr. Hearst, 
and that more than one of them obtained a plurality about 
equal to that secured by Governor OpELL in 1902. That Mr. 
Uearst should have fallen behind his Republican competitor 
by nearly 60,000 votes indicates that about 30,000 Democrats 
who voted for the other Democratic nominees for State offices 
voted for Mr. Hucres. There must have been many thousand 
additional Democrats who, exasperated by the fraudulent and 
brutal course pursued by the Committee on Contested Seats 
at Buffalo, repudiated the whole ticket framed by the conven- 
tion, and either voted for all the Republican nominees or else 


refrained from voting at all. From these premises many 
newspapers have drawn the deduction that any conspicuous 
and. respected Democrat like Mayor: Anam, of Buffalo, or 
Epwarp M. Sueparp, or District-Attorney Jerome, might, have 
been chosen Governor this year, provided the Indépendence 
League had not put forward a candidate of its own. The 
deduction would be: justified but for the fact that in the 
event supposed the many thousands of Republican votes which 
undoubtedly were cast for Mr. Hearst in manufacturing 
centres would probably have gone to Mr. HuaGurs, though 
Governor Hiacins or Lieutenant-Governor Bruce or ex- 
Governor Buack might not have been able to retain them. 





It would require a very careful analysis of the returns, coun- 
ty by county and town by town, to determine whether the 
number of Democrats who voted for Mr. Huaues, or refused 
to appear at the ballot-box, exceeded the number of Republican 
workmen who voted for Mr. Hearst. To whatever conclusion 
such an analysis might lead, it is plain on the face of the 
figures that a signal relaxation of party ties has taken 
place, and that, even with so strong a man as Mr. Hucues 
at the head of it, the Republican party was unable to elect 
the rest of its tieket. We cannot well avoid the inference 
that the Republican party is seriously, if not fatally, dis- 
credited in the Empire commonwealth, and that a Democrat 
of proved ability and high character could secure two years 
hence the Governorship or the electoral votes of the State, 
unless, indeed, Mr. Hearst, with his newspapers and his 
Independence League, should be able to divert a considerable 
part of the Democratic vote to a third candidate. But what 
chance is there of obtaining from the Democratic State 
convention of 1908 the right sort of nominee for Governor 
or the right sort of delegation to the national convention if 
the Hrarst-Murrity combination is maintained? That com- 
bination controls the State Committee, which will have it in 
its power to organize temporarily the next State convention 
and name the committee on contested seats. If, on the other 
hand, the H«earst-Mureuy alliance should be broken, the 
present head of Tammany Hall would undoubtedly remain 
preponderant in the State Committee, and, with the aid of 
the anti-Hrarst Democrats in the State at large, should be able 
to dominate the next State convention. We state these facts 
in order to show the direction in which a vigorous effort 
should be made by those who aim at the rehabilitation of 
the New York Democracy. The coalition of Murpity ani 
Hearst should be dissolved, and the former should be pre- 
vailed upon to cooperate with Mayor McCiLeLian and with 
the up-State Democrats who took part in the ante-election 
conference at Albany. The realignment should be made, 
moreover, without any loss of time. That Mr. Hearst fears 
it, is evident from his announcement that his Independence 
League will be kept alive, though the prolongation of its 
existence may prove costly. e 

The President’s short visit to the Isthmus of Panama ended 
on the evening of November 17, when he embarked on the 
vattle-ship Louisiana for Ponce, Porto Rico. Although a 
part of the brief time at his disposal was allotted to official 
receptions, he seems to have made a pretty thorough investiga- 
tion of the work thus far done on the canal, of the appliances 
for continuing it, and of the labor conditions in the canal 
zone.. He personally inspected the quarters of the laborers 
at Cristobal and at Rio Grande, and at Matachin he went 
through the machine-shops, the foundries, and the planing- 
mills. He told the laborers who complained of the cost 
of the West-Indian food, which many of them prefer, that 
he could see no reason why the Canal Commission should 
not be able to sell such provisions at the same price as was 
being charged by outsiders. He promised that improvements, 
such as the erection of baths and kitchens and the paving of 
streets, should be made. Whether we shall receive the digest- 
ed outcome of his observations in his annual message is un- 
certain, but first-hand knowledge, even though it be limited, 
cannot fail to prove a useful guide in the making of ap- 
pointments and in the suggesting of legislation. Indirectly, 
if not directly, we shall learn whether he is satisfied with the 
progress which has been made in canal construction, and 
whether he thinks that we are getting the value of the money 
expended. Now that the precedent has been established for 
the temporary withdrawal of the Chief Magistrate from the 
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continental territory of the republic, the Californians would 
like to see him pay a visit to Hawaii,-where they think he 
could learn for himself why the “ Japanese Peril ” is so serious 
in their eyes. 


What report Secretary Mercatr, who has returned from 
California, has made to the President will, of course, remain 
unknown until its publication is authorized by the Executive. 
It is evident, however, that the San Francisco Board of Edu- 
cation has no intention of rescinding the ordinance by which 
Japanese children were relegated to separate schools, and that 
the people of California have no intention of repealing the 
law by which such an ordinance was authorized. On the con- 
trary, there is reason to believe that spokesmen of California 
and some other Pacific States will introduce a Japanese 
exclusion bill at the next session of Congress. There is, we 
presume, no chance of such a bill being passed by both Houses 
of the Federal legislature and of being signed by the Presi- 
dent. The protest made by the representative of Japan at 
Washington against the San Francisco school ordinance has 
raised, as we have formerly pointed out, two questions, one a 
question of fact, and the other a question of constitutional 
law. 

The question of fact is whether the privileges guaranteed 
to the Japanese by the existing treaty include a right to at- 
tend the public schools. This question is now before the 
courts. Assuming that it is answered in the affirmative, we 
come to the question whether a treaty may be enforced in a 
State which has enacted legislation inconsistent with it. Un- 
doubtedly the Constitution declares that a treaty shall be the 
supreme law of the land, in spite of anything in the State 
Constitution or laws of any State, and that all judges shall 
be bound ‘by that supreme law. But how is that law to be 
enforced? Congress has thus far shrunk from enacting the 
enforcing legislation. It could have carried out the intention 
of the Constitution by placing on the Federal statute-book a 
provision giving exclusive jurisdiction to the Federal courts 
as to cases involving the rights of aliens. Had this been done, 
the lynchers of Italian subjects in New Orleans would have 
been tried in a Federal court, and a change of venue might 
have been granted to a locality where public sentiment was 
not arrayed in favor of the lynchers. Whether all of Mr. 
RooseEvELtT’s influence would avail to procure the enactment of 
such a law by the Fifty-ninth or the Sixtieth Congress is 
doubtful. Even an effort in that direction might cost him his 
popularity on the Pacific coast. 


It took a vast deal of time and no small pains to distribute 
the races of mankind where they ought to go. It was only 
partly a matter of distribution. It was chiefly a matter of 
development, since country and climate were the chief factors 
in making the differences in peoples. Redistribution can be 
accomplished nowadays at great speed, but it is a hazardous 
business; hazardous sometimes because the transplanted race 
does not do well, and hazardous at other times because it does 
too well. Imported rabbits overran Australia; imported gipsy- 
moths raised hob in Massachusetts; the phylloxera, imported 
from América, devastated the vineyards of France; imported 
water-hyacinths have choked the rivers of Louisiana and 
Florida; imported mongooses have become a pest in Jamaica; 
imported Africans are a problem in the United States and 
the West Indies, and imported Europeans have proved to be 
fatally disastrous to the aborigines of the western hemisphere. 
Self-preservation demands that a nation, whatever its tradi- 
tions, shall have the power to exclude dangerous importations, 
whether bug, bird, beast, fish, seed, microbe, or human creature. 
The people of California have begun to call for the exclusion 
of the Japanese. There is no doubt that if the call is justi- 
fied on grounds of self-preservation, it will prevail. 


The San Francisco Chronicle puts moderately and fairly 
the local objection to the Japanese. It says: 


We do not want them here in large numbers because we find by 
experience, as white men in Hawaii bave long since found, that we 
cannot maintain the American standard of comfort for the masses 
of our people in the face of the competition of an industrious race 
which has a lower standard of life. If they come, white men who 
compete with them must live as they do. Wherever in America 
they go that will be found true. Therefore, we do not want them. 
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It is not a case of race hatred, says the Chronicle, and, 
speaking for San Francisco, it declares that Japanese in San 
Francisco are entitled to all the protection of the law, and 
respectful and decent treatment generally. And it insists that 
they get it. “ No member,” it says, “of any race or nation is 
more sure of protection in this city, so far as the official 
authority or the desires of the decent people can give it, 
than the Japanese who are now here.” Unless San Francisco 
is grievously slandered, the desires of the decent people are 
not uniformly fulfilled in all particulars just now. But there 
is no complaint that we know of that the Japanese are not 
well treated there, except the one that their children have to 
go to the Mongolian schools. 

We have no Japanese coolies in the East and do not know 
much about them. In some parts of California they abound. 
Labor is needed there. Every sort of labor trust is at work in 
California to keep wages at the highest possible point and 
discourage the competition of all workers from outside. The 
labor-unions in San Francisco have got that crippled city 
by the throat, and are exacting from it a ruinous ransom for 
the privilege of getting on its feet again. All California 
labor that we hear anything about is in precisely the position 
of a protected giant industry, that clamors for protection with 
a vigor born of its lustiness and enjoyment of its monopoly. 
So far, then, as the labor-unions are concerned, they are, not 
in a position to expect much sympathy for their appeal for 
Japanese exclusion. Nevertheless, in whatever measure the 
appeal is reasonable it is likely in the end to win. The question 
is one of numbers. What are the possibilities of Japanese 
immigration? How large and continuous a stream of Jap- 
anese could be poured into California by the immigration 
companies, working for their own profit, and finding it in 
every Japanese coolie they could detach from his own soil 
and deliver on ours? If the stream is too big and runs too 
strong, it will have to be checked, and that it should be pos- 
sible to do without injury to Japanese pride, by governmental 
action. 


For the Japanese in the United States will always be Jap- 
anese. They will not become Americans. They will neither 
wish to merge with our people nor shall we wish to have them. 
Our capacious hospitalities are equal to the accommodation of 
a good many of them. They are clean, well mannered, and 
industrious; .better folk by far in many particulars than a 
great many other newcomers. But they are not our kind, and 
will not merge. They belong to Asia. Their hearts are there; 
their interests are there. In this country we believe that they 
will always deserve good treatment, and that they will get it. 
But if there ever is danger that any part of the country will 
be overrun with them as Hawaii has been, there can be no 
doubt that proper and peaceable means will be taken to avert 
that danger. 


That the next Russian national assembly will convene on 
March 5 has been announced by Premier StToLypiIN in an in- 
terview with a representative of the Novoe Vremya. He 
added that just when the elections would take place is, as 
yet, impossible to say, because the Senate, from whose de- 
cision there is no appeal, has yet to correct some technical 
misunderstandings relating to the electoral system, misun- 
derstandings that affected materially the composition of the 
first Duma. That is to say, the Senate has been directed 
to reconstruct the electorate in the interests of the political 
parties friendly to the government. The Senate is perform- 
ing the work with zeal and efficiency. For example, it has 
declared that in the mirs or village communes only resident 
and proprietary peasants can exercise the franchise, and that 
persons of peasant origin who no longer reside in their native 
communes, having sought employment elsewhere, will have no 
right to vote, unless, indeed, they own real estate in the 
tewns to which they have migrated. This regulation should 
render it much more difficult for the Labor party than it was 
under the Wirre administration to secure the return of 
Deputies favorable to its programme from the village com- 
munes, which contain about four-fifths of Russia’s popula- 
tion. This stroke, it is hoped, will prove decisive in favor 
of conservatism, and so it may, if the peasants shall have 
been conciliated by the recent distribution of nearly twenty 
million acres of the crown and appanage domains. The 
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Senate has also taken measures to weaken the urban pro- 
letariat and the so-called Intelligencia or educated class. It 
has disfranchised most of the railway employees, and, with 
regard to factory workers, has declared that they can only 
vote in solid groups, whereas, at the last election, they could 
vote both in that way and also individually, if they possessed 
a house-tax qualification. These interpretations of the elec- 
toral law are aimed obviously at the Laborites, the Social- 
Democrats, and a fortiori, the Social-Revolutionists. 

To weaken the Constitutional-Democrats, for whose candi- 
dates most of the minor functionaries voted at the last election, 
is the object of the policy which local governors are following, 
the policy, namely, of dismissing minor officials for refusing 
to leave the ranks of the Constitutional-Democratic party, 
and of promising promotion to those who will attach them- 
selves to any of the three parties friendly to the government, 
to wit, the Conservatives proper, the Peaceful Regeneration- 
ists, and the Octobrists. That, in addition to weeding out 
the electoral list, and to the exercise of intimidation, the 
Srotyrin cabinet intends to employ the instruments of se- 
duction, is evident from the fact that, though the last election 
cost the government only $100,000 all told, the first allot- 
ment for expenses made some weeks ago was $250,000, and, 
according to a correspondent of the London Tribune, the 
cabinet has since assigned $5,000,000 to the Ministry of the 
Interior for use in the coming campaign. In a word, the 
premier is resolved to secure, by one means or another, a 
government majority in the next Duma, and we repeat that, 
if he can gain the support of the peasants, he may do so. 
It will be recalled that, although universal suffrage obtained 
in France under the Second Empire, the ministers of Napo- 
LEON IIL., having the peasantry at their back, had but little 
difficulty in obtaining large majorities in the electoral body. 





The words of Enwarp M. Stierarp after the election about 
the future of the Democratie party are sound, but they bring 
no assurance to us of an approaching improvement of polit- 
ical conditions. The reason is that he eannot speak for a party, 
for there is no Democratie party at present, in the real sense 
of the word. While Mr. Sueparp, in New York, is condemning 
false and demagogie alliances and urging the party to commit 
itself to a “practical programme on the lines of its own true 
Joetrine,” some New England Democrats have met together 
“to foster, disseminate, and give effect to Democratic prin- 
ciples.” These New England Democrats did not invite to 
their conference any of the men of New England with whom 
Mr. Suerarp agrees. They did not consult Ricuarp OLNEY, 
or Cuartes S. Hamuinx, or Henry M. Wiirney, or WILLIAM 
A. Gastron, or any of the men who helped elect Winuram A. 
Russkii, or who might have carried Massachusetts this year 
if they had led the party, Moran was invited, and Grorce 
Frep WILLIAMS dominated the meeting. They have read the 
others out of the party, although among these others, the old 
conservatives, are men who would agree with them that Mr. 
Bryan ought to be the next candidate of the party for Presi- 
dent. It is doubtless true that Mr. Sueparp and the New- 
Knglanders who have been named are not Republicans, and 
they were Democrats; but if Moran and WILLIAMS and their 
comrades are Democrats, then Mr. Sueparp and Mr. OLNEY 
do not belong to that party, although they are still very far 
from being Republicans. In a word, the two factions could 
not agree on any programme. 





Mr. Suevarp desires, as part of his practical programmé, 
the assertion of hostility to monopoly. Here he is in agree- 
ment with all parties and all factions; but he differs from all 
in desiring the suppression of monopoly by law, and not against 
law, either that of Congress or that of nature. He differs 
both from Republican “stand-patters” and. from the more 
general and catholic socialists in opposing “ special privilege.” 
He is also thinking on constitutional questions and on the 
nature of our dual government in a way opposite to that of 
the Republicans and the followers of Mr. Bryan or of Mr. 
Mrarst, for he is jealous “of the extension of governmental 
powers,” and “ especially of increase of Federal or central pow- 
ers at the expense of State and local powers.” All this is 
old-fashioned Democracy, but there is no party organization 
which accepts these doctrines now, and Mr. SuHeparp and all 
who think as he does will find it impossible to persuade those 
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who managed the recent New York and Massachusetts cam- 
paigns to accept them. They may persuade the people of the 
Democratic party to accept them, but if they are to do so, 
the sooner they set about the task the better, and the better, 
too, will it be for their cause if they speedily find a man 
who in mind, in principle, and in character will represent 
their ideals and their principles. 


The city of Newport, Rhode Island, is entitled to something 
besides fashionable and social distinction. It is doing its best 
to solve the municipal problem which, thus far, pretty uni- 
versally, has proved baffling. Representative institutions ap- 
plied to city government, so far as local legislation is con- 
cerned, have turned out a failure. The old town-meeting 
system of government is not what it used to be. In truth, 
in many towns it is as vulgar and exasperating a tyranny as 
used to be practised by a band of Iroquois Indians in deter- 
mining as to the exact number of fingers and toes that should 
be left in the possession of a French missionary whose time 
had come. In the modern instance, the taxpayer and his 
property have taken the place of the French missionary and 
his limbs and digits. Newport has a scheme to employ in 
its government the old-fashioned virtues of the town meeting. 
It retains certain executive officers, like the Mayor, and it 
has also retained, in its new charter, the Board of Aldermen. 
But all these officers are to act in obedience to rules laid down 
by the Representative Council, thirty-nine citizens from each 
ward of the city, thirteen being elected annually. This coun- 
cil, the members of which are to serve without compensation, 
is to levy taxes and to. appropriate the revenues of the city 
for its various needs. It is to make all the ordinances of the 
city. In brief, it is to perform those functions of local gov- 
ernment which are performed by the usual New England town 
meeting. The new charter also contemplates free and general 
discussion at the meetings of the council, for citizens are 
permitted to attend and to join in debate, although the voting 
is to be by the members of the council only. It seems like 
a reasonable attempt to give the people control of their own af- 
fairs. A party—so far as the law gecs—is not to be recognized; 
nominations are to be made by filing papers; and no party 
name is to appear on a ticket. Still, we are inclined to 
think that the party will have a chance even under this plan. 
Tortuous plans, however, may be thwarted by general dis- 
cussion. At any rate, at the last election under the new 
charter, which has just taken place, the people of Newport 
had the privilege of voting for some of their most eminent 
fellow citizens, including two retired admirals, and some of 
the busiest as well as some of the most distinguished social 
factors of the place. Newport and Galveston are, geograph- 
ically, far apart, but they are the two cities of the country 
that are attacking municipal evils by the employment of the 
most radical, and, therefore, the most interesting, methods. 

Secretary Bonaparte throws out the idea that the voluntary 
boss should be made an official party boss, and be charged with 
the duty of making all nominations. This proposition has 
probably the distinction of being the least meritorious of recent 
veform recommendations. In the first place, the man who 
now attains to be the recognized leader of a machine would 
of course be electcd the official boss. But, aside from this, 
it is recognized by all students of government that the evil 
of “extra-constitutional ” adjuncts to the regular government 
machine, as the English call party machines, is that they 
are nearly if not quite always captured by a faction, or by 
one man. In times of great political or social stress the will 
of the people is heard, and it is to concentrate and direct the 
will of the people that “ extra-constitutional ” organizations, 
like parties or committees or “ halls,” exist. Not that they have 
been necessarily established, for, in a large way, they are 
growths, inseparable accompaniments of the democratic form 
of government. GuLapsronr, for example, dominated the 
Liberal caucuses in 1885 because he was supposed to stand 
for English Liberal thought on the home-rule question. In 
our country we have recently seen organizations bow to a 
popular storm, and here, too, we have now an illustration of 
the power of a single party leader notwithstanding’ the party 
“boss”; -but in usual times the party’s voice is the voice of 
the boss, or the machine, and this is a real evil, for a boss or 
a machine is rarely inspired by principle. The bosses want 
the offices, the patronage, the contracts, the “ rake-off.” 
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Polities degenerates in a fight for spoils, and thus we have 
campaigns conducted on the personal character of candidates - 


—vulgar, noisy, and abusive. Mutual charges of the personal 
infamy of those who are seeking high office fill the air. We 
disturb the faith of the world in democracy by the disgrace 
of our politicians, and we often hang our own heads in shame. 
This, among other vices, is a consequence of the growth—nat- 
ural, it is to be admitted—of the boss, and the evil cannot be 
reformed by Secretary Bonaparte’s desire of dignifying him 
by making him official. 


New York ought to rejoice in the accomplishments of its 
Tree Planting Association, and not only to wish it well, but 
materially to aid in the carrying out and the accomplishing 
of its beneficent designs. New York city has pleasant and 
alluring spots, but it lacks’some of the essential features of 
_ urban beauty. It is greatly lacking, for instance, in trees, whose 
presence is not only agreeable to the eye, but healthful and 
exceedingly comfortable. This absence of trees is mainly due 
to the utilitarian character of the man who is. busy with his 
materialistic job. If a tree be in the way of a builder’s con- 
venience, it is ruthlessly cut down, and the man who protests 
is wondered,at as a stray from a time when the world enjoyed 
leisure and did not realize that a dollar is of more advantage 
than all the virtues combined. The Tree Planting Associa- 
tion has taken an improving step in securing the passage of 
a law putting the trees of the city under the care of the Park 
Commission. It has also prosecuted and secured the punish- 
ment of many who have mutilated trees. It also notifies 
owners of property to look after their trees, and is appealing 
to them to plant more. It has induced the Park Depart- 
ment to adopt plans for replacing on upper Broadway the 
trees and shrubbery which were destroyed while the Subway 
was building, and also for replacing trees destroyed in making 
the approaches to the Williamsburg Bridge. It is now 
engaged in an attempt to persuade the department to plant 
trees about the schoolhouses. It is to be hoped that it will 
succeed, and that good men will realize the inspiring value 
of good trees in the work of primary education. 


The premature development of the brain, which sometimes, 
but not always, seems to be achieved at. the expense of the 
rest of the body, is a physiological or pathological phenome- 
non of obvious interest to parents. A recent example of the 
phenomenon is reported from Massachusetts. It appears that 
a physician in the town of Brookline, near Boston, has a son 
eight years old who speaks four languages with ease, is pro- 
ficient in the higher mathematics, has devised a new system 
of logarithms, and makes’ astronomical calculations. When, 
at the age of six, he was sent to school, he:straightway went 
to the head of a class otherwise composed of pupils twice as 
old. We are told that Professor WiLuiAM JAmeEs, of Harvard 
University, pronounces him the most wonderful student of 
his years that has ever been seen. Already, however, the 
precocious boy’s eyes are failing, and he has to wear double- 
lens glasses. In other respects his physical health is causing 
his father some anxiety. What we hear about him recalls 
another American boy, ZERAH CoLBURN, who went to Eng- 
land in 1804, at the age of ten, and astonished everybody by 
his proficiency in mathematics. Not only could he perform 
the most difficult operations of multiplication and division 
with extraordinary facility, but his knowledge of squares and 
cubes and. of their roots was amazing. CoLBURN appears to 
have been a clever boy in other respects, and this was ac- 


counted rather surprising, because great facility in the use. 


of numbers has often been observed in those who for other 
purposes have seemed to be nearly idiots. 


From the lately published correspondence of Lord - Wess 
Seymour and his brother we learn that in 1814 an ac- 
count was read in Edinburgh to the Royal Society of a 
young man twenty years of age, living in Dumfriesshire, who 
could multiply and divide in his head more figures than the 
American boy, and with greater quickness. He could tell, 
it seems, the quotient of six figures by five in two minutes 
and a half. Touching Zeran Coripurn, the fact should not 


be overlooked that his remarkable power of mathematical 
caleulation disappeared as he grew to manhood, and he died 
at the age of thirty-six. 


Another infant phenomenon, JoHN 
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Stuart Mitt, was more fortunate, not dying until the age 
of sixty-six. It is well known that he was brought up in ac- 
cordance with the heterodox educational ideas of his father, 
JAMES MILL, and was set to work almost as soon as he could 
talk on the traditional subjects of secondary and higher edu- 
cation. For example, he was taught the Greek alphabet at 
the age of three, and one of his earliest recollections was 
learning lists of common Greek words with their English 
meanings. At the age of seven he read the first six dialogues 
of Piato. MuLu’s own opitiion was that any child could have 
done the same, and it is probable that, in the generation fol- 
lowing Piato, many an Athenian child did. At the age of 
eight Mitt began the study of Euclid and algebra, but it is 
not recorded that he ever became a mathematical prodigy 
like Zeran CoLpurn. 


In his report for 1905, just issued, Surgeon-General 
O’REILLY says that the. rate of admission to sick report in our 
army is, next to that of the Dutch army, the highest in the 
world. It is 12.95 per thousand. The lowest rate, Russia’s, is 
3.48. Our army’s death-rate is high too, 6.28, next to that of the 
British army, which is 7.13. The Prussian army’s death-rate 
is only 2 per thousand; but the report says that many countries 
have a low death-rate because their sick are promptly dis- 
charged or retired, and die out of the service. Our army beats 
all others in its addiction to dysentery and alcoholism, its 
primacy in the latter item being an affecting tribute to the 
labors of the ladies of the W.C.T.U. in abolishing the canteen. 


Mr. Hearst’s New York paper is not one of those which, 
at this writing, qucte him as saying that he will never again 
be a candidate for office. As the other papers report him, 
he said on November 17, at San Antonio, Texas, that, his 
principles being now understood, he would live in New York 
and work for them, but that it would be no longer necessary 
for him to be a candidate, “and on that account to be at- 
tacked with much bitterness.” If Mr. Hearst has truly and 
permanently decided not to run for office again, it is a wise 
decision, and he might profitably give a bond or two to clinch 
it. The owner of a string of daily papers does not need office. 
He has trouble enough and a surplus of opportunity. It 
would have been a cruel embarrassment to Mr. Hearst to 
have been-elected either Mayor or Governor. It is surprising, 
though, that he should consider that he was “bitterly at- 
tacked.” Our impression was that, all things considered, 
he was gently dealt with. The bitterest attacking was done 
by his papers. 


The citizens who cordially approve of President RoosEvett’s 
dismissal of those colored troops must have gone to Panama 
in the Presidential party. All the comment on that subject 
that comes to notice is adverse. Secretary Tarr has suspended 
the dismissal of the troops until the President gets home. He 
is expected on November 25. We presume he will either amend 
his order or disclose more fully the reasons which led him 
to issue it. As now understood, the order unquestionably of- 
fends the sense of justice of the American people. They do 
not think the soldiers affected by it have had a fair deal. 





Mrs. Exstze Crews Parsons should feel complimented at 
the attention paid to her discussion of the married state. If 
advertising can help a book, her’s is efficiently helped. News- 
papers have quoted her suggestions by the column; ministers, 
bishops, and leading women by the score have denounced them. 
It all helps to make one irrepressibly curious to know what 
on earth Mrs. Parsons said. If she really advocated trial- 
marriages, that, of course, won’t wash; at least, not at present. 
It takes considerable maturity of observation and experience 
to form a valuable judgment about marriage and the chances 
of bettering it. It may be excusable to suggest that Mrs. 
Parsons has not yet lived long enough to do the subject justice, 
or to do herself justice in discussing it. She is entitled, how- 
ever, to have her book read before it is condemned. Nearly 
all the current howl about it is based on newspaper extracts, 
which are likely to be more or less garbled, and form a very 
unsafe basis for judgment. 


' “Thru” is not running well on the simplified ticket. 
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Some Positive Arguments for Woman Suffrage 


Not long ago we recalled some of the current objections to 
woman suffrage, and showed how conclusively they have been 
refuted by Jonn Stuart Mitu. No less cogent are the positive 
arguments marshalled by Mitt for the bestowal of the franchise 
upon women—arguments put forward in the interest of men them- 
selves. Before directing attention to some of these, however, we 
should glance at one objection which previously we overlooked, 
namely, that at present, in many highly civilized communities, the 
majority of women seem not to want the suffrage, and that, conse- 
quently, the concession may be postponed until they ask for it. 
As MILL recognized, exactly the same thing may be said of the 
women in the harem of an Oriental: They do not complain be- 
cause the freedom of European women is denied to them. They 
think our women insufferably bold and unfeminine. Even among 
men complaint of the general order of society would be rare, in- 
deed, if they did not know of a different order existing somewhere 
else. The same phenomenon has been observed in all other cases 
of servitude, at least in the beginning of the:emancipatory move- 
ment. The case of women is now the only case in which to rebel 
against established rules is still looked upon, as was formerly, a 
subject’s claim to the right of rebelling against his king. It was, 
therefore, MILL’s conviction that women cannot be expected to 
devote themselves to the emancipation of their sex until men, in 
considerable number, are prepared to join with them in the under- 
taking. 

Why should men cooperate in the movement? Because, in the 
first place, woman’s right to the suffrage is entirely independent 
of any question which can be raised concerning the relative in- 
feriority or superiority of her faculties. The right to share in 
the choice of those who are to exercise a publie trust is altogether 
a distinct thing from that of competing for the trust itself. If 
no one could vote for a member of Congress who was not fit to be 
a candidate, our Federal government would be, indeed, a narrow 
oligarchy. To have a voice in choosing those by whom one is to be 
governed is a means of self-protection due to every one, though he 
were to remain forever excluded from the function of governing; 
and that women are considered fit to have such a choice may be 
presumed from the fact that the law already gives it to them in 
the most important of all cases to themselves; for the choice of 
the man who as husband is to govern a woman to the end of her 
life is always supposed to be made voluntarily by herself. It is 
true that, in the case of election to public trusts, it is the business 
of constitutional law to surround the right of suffrage with all 
needful securities and limitations; but whatever securities are 
sufficient in the case of the male sex should be acknowledged to 
be adequate in the case of women also. 

Turning to the fitness of women not only to participate in 
elections, but themselves to hold public offices, MILL submitted that, 
if the political system of a country is such as to exclude unfit men, 
it would equally exclude unfit women; while, if it were not, 
there would be no additional evil in the fact that the unfit per- 
sons admitted might be either women or men. As long as it is 
acknowledged that even a few women may be fit for public duties, 
the laws which shut the door on those exceptions cannot be justi- 
tied by any opinion which can be held respecting the capacities of 
women in general. Not for a moment, however, would MILu 
admit the general proposition that, as a rule, women are incapable 
of governing. He maintains, on the contrary, that if anything 
conclusive can be inferred from experience, without recourse to 
psychological analysis, it is that the things which women are not 
allowed to do, to wit, hold public offices, administrative or legis- 
lative, are the very ones for which they are peculiarly qualified ; 
since their innate vocation for government. has made its way and 
become conspicuous through the very few opportunities which have 
been accorded to them; whereas, in the lines of distinction, which, 
apparently, were freely opened to them, such as painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, music, philosophy, science, and the highest 
grades of literature, they have by no means equally distinguished 
themselves. No doubt the number of reigning queens presented 
in history is small in comparison with that of kings. Of this 
smaller number, however, a far larger proportion have shown 
talents for rule; though many of the feminine rulers have occu- 
pied the throne in difficult periods. It is no less remarkable that, 
in a great number of instances, feminine rulers have been distin- 
guished by merits the most opposite to the imaginary and conven- 
tional character of women; they have been as conspicuous for 
the firmness and vigor of their rule as for its intelligence. If to 
queens and empresses be added regents and viceroys of provinces, 
the list of women who have been eminent rulers of mankind swells 
to a great length. Mutr’s long official acquaintance with the 
affairs of India enabled him to aver that if a Hindu principality 
is strongly, vigilantly, and economically governed, in three cases 
out of four that principality will be found to be under a woman’s 
rule. There are many such instances; for though, by Hindu 
institutions, a woman cannot reign, she can be, and frequently is, 
the legal regent of a kingdom during the minority of the heir. 
When we-consider that these princesses have never been seen in 


public, have never conversed with any man not of their own 
family except from behind a curtain, and that they do not read, 
the example they afford of the natural capacity of women for 
government must be acknowledged to be very striking. Is it reason- 
able, then, asks MILL, to assert that those who have shown them- 
selves fit for the greater functions of politics are incapable of 
qualifying themselves for the less? Is there any reason, in the 
uature of things, that the wives and sisters of princes should, 
wherever called on, be found as competent as the princes themselves 
to their business, but that the wives and sisters’of statesmen and 
administrators should be unable to do what is done by their 
brothers and husbands? The truth is that exactly where, and in 
proportion as women’s capacities for government have been tried, 
in that proportion have they been found adequate. 

MILL went so far as to contend that women, considered as a 
whole, are even better qualified than men for legislation and 
administration, because they are more practical. The special 
nature of the mental capacities most characteristic of a woman of 
talent are all of a kind which fits them for practice, and makes 
them tend towards it. For what is meant by a woman’s capacity 
of intuitive perception? It means a rapid and correct insight into 
present fact. It has nothing to do with general principles. When, 
however, women chance to be conversant with such general prin- 
ciples, or, in other words, to be as well provided, by reading and 
education, as men are with the broad results of other people’s 
experience, they are better furnished than are men in general 
with the essential requisites of skilful and successful practice. 
Men who have been much taught are apt to be deficient in the 
sense of present facts; they do not see in the facts which they 
are called upon to deal with what is really there, but what they 
have been taught to expect. This is seldom the case with women 
of any ability. Their capacity of “ intuition” preserves them 
from it. In fine, with equality of experience and the general 
faculties, a woman usually sees much more than a man of what 
is immediately before her. Mut. goes to show that this sensibility 
to the present is the main quality on which the capacity for 
practice, as distinguished from theory, depends. Women are com- 
paratively unlikely to fall into a common error of men, that, 
namely, of sticking to their rules in a case whose specialties either 
take it out of the class to which the rules are applicable, or re- 
quire a special adaptation of them. . 

Much was said in MILUL’s time, and is said now, about the 
greater nervous susceptibility of women being a disqualification 
for practice in anything but domestic life, by rendering them 
mobile, changeable, and incapable of dogged perseverance. Their 
nervous susceptibility may be traced largely, if not mainly, to the 
way in which they are brought up. Women who in their early 
years have shared in the healthful physical education and bodily 
freedom of their brothers, and who, in after life, obtain a suffi- 
ciency of pure air and exercise, very rarely exhibit such excessive 
susceptibility of nerves as might disqualify them for active pur- 
suits. It is possible, indeed, that what we call the nervous 
temperament may be inherited by a greater number of women than 
men. Assuming this to be a fact, we may ask whether men of 
nervous temperament are found to be unfit for the duties and pur- 
suits usually followed by men? If not, why should women of the 
same temperament be unfit for them? It has, indeed, been observed 
that the peculiarities of the nervous temperament, while no doubt 
within certain limits an obstacle to success in some employments, 
are an aid to it in others. When the occupation is suitable to the 
temperament, and sometimes when it is unsuitable, the most 
brilliant examples of success are continually given by men of high 
nervous sensibility. It is the specific character of the nervous 
temperament to be capable of sustained excitement, holding out 
through long-continued effort. It is this capability which makes 
the high-bred racehorse run with sustained speed till he drops 
down dead, and which has enabled many delicate women to main- 
tain the most sublime constancy, not only at the stake, but 
through ‘a long preliminary series of bodily and mental tortures. 
MILL’s observations have led him to believe that people of this 
temperament are particularly apt for what may be called the 
executive department of the leadership of mankind. To them 
we must look for the material of great orators, great thinkers, 
impressive diffusers of moral influences. It may, at first sight, 


be presumed that their constitution would be less favorable to the 


qualities required from a statesman in the cabinet or from a 
judge; and it would be-so, if the consequence necessarily followed 
that, because people are excitable, they must always be in a state 
of excitement. But this is wholly a question of training. 

Still confining ourselves to the man’s point of view, we should not 
overlook another benefit to be expected from conceding the 
franchise to women. We should thus double the mass of mental 
faculties available for the higher service of the community. 
Where there is now one person qualified to benefit mankind and 
promote the general improvement as an administrator of some 
branch of public affairs, there would then be a chance of two. 
Mental superiority of any kind is at present everywhere so much 
below the demand; there is such a deficiency of persons competent 
to do excellently anything which it requires any considerable 

















amount of ability to do; that the loss to the world by refusing 
to make use of one-half of the whole quantity of talent it possesses 
is extremely serious. To MILL’s mind, however, the primary and 
paramount argument for woman suffrage is that, after the con- 
cession has been made, the most universal and pervading of all 
human relations will be regulated by justice instead of injustice. 
To any one who attaches a moral meaning to words, it would 
seem hardly possible, by any explanation or illustration, to place in 
a stronger light than it is placed by the bare statement the vast 
amount of this gain to human nature. All the selfish propensi- 
ties, the self-worship, the unjust  self-preference which exist 
among mankind have their source and root in, and derive their 
principal nourishment from, the present constitution of the rela- 
tion between men and women. All that education and civilization 
are doing to efface the influences on character of the law of force, 
and to replace them by those of justice, remains merely on the 
surface as long as the citadel of the enemy is not attacked. So 
long as the right of the strong to power over the weak rules in 
the very heart of human society, the attempt to make the equal 
right of the weak the principle of that society’s outward actions 
will always be an uphill struggle. 





The Decrease of Genius 


WHEN we have had time to while away a few months with the 
lives of the great men of the Victorian era, we are naturally led 
to look about and try to see upon whom the wonderfully wrought 
mantle of that time has fallen. Who in the present generation 
has the whole-hearted moral intensity of NEWMAN or the fiery, 
fervent righteousness of Ruskin? Who can assume the prophet’s 
authority and conviction with the zeal of CARLYLE? What poet 
matches TENNYSON in artistic craftsmanship or BROWNING in 
originality and wide swath of perception and interest? The roll- 
call of fame in the Victorian era, beginning with Scorr, Worps- 
WORTH, COLERIDGE, and LANnvor, and lasting through to the names 
of the three great living masters of literature, was an almost un- 
paralleled glory in any literature, and turns one back to the 
Elizabethan period for comparison. 

It would be difficult to maintain that in any field of artistie 
endeavor we have to-day representatives of equal force, originality, 
productiveness. Out of the glorious past a few great names are 
still with us. Mr. Merepirn, born in 1828, whose first great novel 
appeared in the same year as Adam Bede, David Copperfield, 
Madame Bovary; Mr. SWINBURNE, now but a few months distant 
from his seventieth birthday; Mr. Harpy, not quite three years 
younger ; and—appalling as it may seem to those of us who are still 
in the habit of thinking of our psychological analyst as a repre- 
sentative of the present generation—Mr. JAMES, who was born in 
1843. 

“The advance of mankind,’ Huxiry wrote, “has everywhere 
depended upon the production of genius.” All the forces of mod- 
ern life are put to the service of producing comfort. It would be 
a hard saying and an unpopular doctrine to suggest that we 
make life less comfortable in order to produce more genius, but it 
may be a counsel of perfection for the individual to lay to heart 
that too much comfort tends to make one a little flabby. The 
conditions of great virtue and great attainment are, after all, 
struggle. We exercise our muscles for strength. 

“Tf an author does not penetrate to the essential in the human 
soul, to its deepest depth; if he has not dared or has not been 
able to write his book regardless of consequences; if he has not 
been able to represent his ideas in statuesque nakedness, has not 
imaged human nature as it\showed itself to him, improving noth- 
ing and modifying nothing; but~kas taken counsel with his public, 
been guided by its prejudices, its ignorance, its untruthfulness, its 
vulgar or sentimental taste, .. . for me he does not exist.” This 
is the verdict of a very scholarly modern critic, and those who 
look through the annals of literature will feel how true a measur- 
ing-rod the critic has found. 1t would be difficult to feel about 
TenNyson that he did not lose something by his concession to 
popularity, that his offering to the ages would not have been 
greater’ had his offering to his immediate generation been less 
acceptable. He lost the far-sighted vision, the cult of a. pure, ideal 
beauty, the current. in which his temperament led him, to teil 
people the stories they liked about King Arruur, and to discuss 
their theories of women’s standing in The Princess. To hold to 
the far-sighted vision, to definitely renounce the immediate clamor 
of applause, is what the genius must be willing to do, and for the 
past generation comfort and conformity, two things with which 
ihe genius dare no more tamper than with falsehood and senti- 
inentality, have been growing apace, spreading over the earth like 
a malarial swamp and weakening individuality. 

There remain, however, some solacing outlooks. After a blazing 
period of glory the very rhythmic swing of life brings a period of 
twilight. After Elizabethan literature, the dry elegance of the 
eighteenth century. So after the splendor of the Victorian era, 


doubtless we must be, for a bit, becalmed, and live in the slant 
afternoon lights of a descending sun. 
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There are, too, signs that a different kind of consciousness is 


to come to the birth and new forms of literature. Metrieal and 
rhymed language can hardly pass beyond the point of suppleness 
and intricacy attained by Mr. Swinpurne. But there may be a 
new form, less regular, less confined by rules, more free of utter- 
ance, richer, more suited to the complexity of modern thought 
which shall tally somewhat with the changes taking place in 
modern music, where slowly but-surely the diatonie harmony is 
being laid aside for a hyperchromatice basis of composition, a 
mode called by modern Frenchmen the genre omnitonique. 

In speaking of new forms of consciousness one is taking a very 
optimistic platform. Yet, it is certain that supreme genius can- 
not stand totally unrelated to the humanity of which it is but an 
advance guard. If, figuratively speaking, the genius stands on 
the shoulders of humanity and interprets life from the wider 
vision given by that height, that is all one can expect of him. 
Soaring into the air, he must by the natural laws of gravity fall. 
He is bound to keep up some sort of relation to his kind. Sueniry, 
insisting upon living as though all men were already angels, lost 
hold upon the practical moral order leading toward an earthly 
paradise. It is impossible to bound back into the Garden of Eden. 
It no longer lies in the valley behind, but has been translated 
into a richer, a fuller, a more inconceivably beautiful heaven, to 
which we climb along the rugged mountainside of fuller conscious- 
ness and deeper renunciations. It is possible, then, that all the 
multiplication of comforts, all the mechanical devices for making 
the physical life easy and negligible, is just that moment in 
progress when all humanity is standing level, preparatory to a 
great united movement upward. Once on the higher step, we shall 
lift our greatest man on to our shoulders again and hear a truth 
from him that reaches farther out into the starry spheres of the 
spiritual life than any we have had heretofore. For the genius 
is but the culminating flower of humanity, and he comes to the 
birth where for many generations there have been quiet virtue 
and striving intelligence at work. 

The great point to keep at heart is that all this multiplication 
of mechanical comfort loses its meaning when it is used to compli- 
cate the physical life and draw our attention off to physical enjoy- 
ments, whereas its value may be inecaleulable if it so simplifies 
and diminishes the necessary attention to physical needs as to 
leave the mind more and more free for spiritual pursuits. 





Personal and Pertinent 


SoME one has said that after thoughtful observation of the foot- 
ball game between Harvard and the Carlisle Indians, President 
ELior announced that he approved of the new game. More likely 
he said that he thought the new game better than the old. Once 
when the Harvard eleven had defeated the Pennsylvania eleven at 
Philadelphia, they joyously telegraphed to President Exror, ‘some- 
thing like this: 

“ Have beaten Pennsylvania; score — to —; no one injured.” 

“Tt is chiefly with the fact that no one was injured that they 
krow I will be concerned; and it is evident from the despatch 
that they are much elated and surprised by this escape from 
injury; they expected injury as one of the probable consequences 
of the game.” One who thinks thus will wait a while yet before 
he entirely approves the new game. 


The naming of De LANcry A. KANE as one of the newly devised 
Representative Council of Newport recalls now distant and yet 
still shining days of this father of American coaching. Not only 
this, but it is pertinent to current activity to say that the drivers 
of four-in-hands preceding the bicycle and the automobile made a 
class who learned by hard jolts the wretched character of American 
country roads. So impressed were some of them by the miseries 
they endured in the pursuit of pleasure that they built pieces of 
sample road as an object-lesson, pleasure becoming thus the hand- 
maid of the economic truth that money spent on good roads is 
money in the pockets of those whose business it is to transport 
heavy loads. Colonel KANE himself built an admirable bit of road 
in the town where he lived. He had the advantage of possessing 
in ADRIAN ISELIN, not long since dead, a stimulating and helpful 
father-in-law, whose long life was a benefit to his fellow citizens, 
who were not, however, as appreciative of him and his labors as 
they should have been. At one time a law was passed by the 
Legislature providing for the improvement of all the roads in the 
town. The money was. not to be expended by the “ boys,” but 
by a commission of which Colonel KANE was to be a member. 
Mr. IsEL1n contemplated being a bidder, intending to offer to do 
the work at a loss. But the “ boys” did not like the idea. They 
wanted to handle the money themselves, so they denounced Mr. 
IsELIN as an enemy of the “ poor” contractor, and went so far 
as to assert that Mr. Isettn, Colonel Kang, and the other proposed 
commissioners were as bad as the “boys” themselves when it 
came to the handling of money. So the town went without those 
roads, and eventually paid about twice their value for poorer roads, 
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Drills at Work preparing for a Blast in Culebra Cut, where the The American Steam-shovels and Dirt-trains hard at Work 
most important Work so far has been done . at Bas Obispo, at the. easterly End of Culebra Cut 























Steam-shovels in Operation loading excavated Rock on Cars preparatory to its removal from Culebra Cut. The President waded 
through the Mud at Culebra in Overalls to Inspect the Work here 


WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAW AT PANAMA 


From stereographs copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 
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“Clam-shell” Dredge of the Sanitary Department at Work at Colon digging Trenches to connect with the Sea 


















































Dining-car used by the Carpenters and Machinists at Panama— Type of Sleeping-car used by the skilled Workmen at Panama, 
Meals, Sixty Cents per Day accommodating Twenty-four Men 


EXPEDITING THE CANAL WORK AT COLON 


From stereographs copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 
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OF MYSTERY 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY LUCIUS WOLCOTT HITCHCOCK 








HE stranger dwelt apart from mankind, housing himself 

in the little cabin which perched atop the windy height of 

Point o’ Pines. A lorn widow-woman who had lost man 

and sons in the winter fishing came each day to set the 

habitation in order, and a little lad each morning brought 
him milk and eggs and such. He cooked for himseif. 

By that self-appointed jury of village fathers which sat in the 
shade before Benson’s, chairs tipped luxuriously back against the 
iron rail, he was adjudged lackin’—yes, sir, lackin’. Here portent- 
ous fingers tapped significantly at wise brows. The reason for 
the charge was not quite plain, but the verdict was beyond appeal. 
True, the man was different —hence possibly his damnation. 
Patent it was also that he was “ furrin.” Lackin’ and furrin! 
The tongue of scorn could no farther go. 

He was a tall man, dark and gaunt, a little gray at the temples. 
Melancholy sat always upon him, -breathed from his presence. 
Grief had dwelt in his eyes, leaving them, it seemed, very tired, 
darker than most men’s eyes, deeper set, more gloomy; had dwelt 
also upon his lean face, scoring two strange channels, like dried 
watercourses, from the inner corners of those sad eyes to the centre 
of the cheeks. The lips turned downwards—but not, as it were, 
in bitterness. There seemed to be no bitterness in the man, only 
a vast enfolding gloom. 

He bore fierce iittle upturned mustaches and, under the lower 
lip, the smallest of all small mouches. On sharp evenings he had 
been seen buttoned into a tight outlandish jacket, with black 
lamb’s wool at collar and sleeves. Oh, he was very furrin, though 
he spoke English without mistake, albeit with a certain slow care. 

Lackin’ and furrin! The creature will have been, one must 
think, scarcely human at all. Certainly he sought no human 
intercourse. After being subjected, on his first infrequent visits to 
the village, to much curious questioning and cross-questioning—a 
process singularly barren of reward—then forthright shunned, out- 
cast, oddly enough he seemed to find the estate of pariah agreeable 
to him. It is of record that he made small efforts to lighten it. 

That splendid goddess, that scornful blue-eyed Artemis of the 
shore, Coira, Carren’s Coira, came upon the man somewhat oddly— 
after the seemingly fortuitous, hit-or-miss fashion in which Fate 
plays her great cards. She had been one morning on an errand 
for her mother along the village road, and, upon returning, had 
sat down for a few moments to rest on a mound of shady turf. 
Enter upon the stage thus prepared the stranger—the hero of the 
piece—striding slowly down the road, his hands behind his back. 
The maid eyed him with a quick inferest, for his peculiar fame was 
abroad. 

Enter now the villain, in the guise of that familiarly pestiferous 
small boy who manages somehow to evolve, later on, into a very 
average and well-behaved adult. The small boy upthrust a frowsy 
head and sunburnt face ‘from the shelter of a stone fence and 
called out derisively to the man who passed. “Guinea” and 
“dago”’ were among the terms employed. 

The stranger paid no heed, and, after emitting further cries, the 
lad stooped and hurled a clod. It was exactly as he would have 
behaved to a tramp cur which did not resent his first scornful 
advances, 

The clod flew wide, and the man, unconscious of peril, held on 
his way. The little lad scrambled out into the road behind and 
caught up a small stone. This time he threw with better aim, for 
the missile struck the stranger’s shoulder, and the man turned 
sharply in his tracks. A crimson flush went up over his dark face. 

For a moment the attacking force stood staring, paralyzed with 
fright. Then, with a dry howl, it turned and would have fled, 
but that Fate, very vigilant and active now—having high business 
in hand—set some obstacle underfoot, and the lad went prone 
upon his face in the dust. As he rose a strong hand held him by 
the shoulder, another hand applied a pocket-handkerchief to his 
bruised and dusty cheek, and a lean dark face with grave eyes 
bent above. He prayed for death to strike swiftly. 

Carren’s Coira upon her feet by the roadside looked on breath- 
less. 

“Why do you stone me, little lad?” said the stranger, gently. 
The boy twisted under the man’s hands and began a_terror- 
smitten snivelling. He said: 

“Lemme go! You lemme go!” and fell forthright to sobs. 
“Paw Benson,” he wept—* Paw Benson he said you was—teched 
an’ lackin’. He said you was furrin an’ ’at I could clod ye ef I 
wanted to. You lemme go!” 

“*Teched ’!” said the man, slowly, and shook his head. “ ‘ Lack- 
in’? I do not understand. I do not know these words.” 

“What ye a-goin’ to do with me?” snivelled the lad. “ Lemme 
go! Don’t ye hit me! Lemme go!” ‘ 

“Hit you?” said the stranger, gravely. “Hit you? You so 
small and I so great! Ah no, T shall not hit you! After all, my 
poor lad, how are you different from the others?” He looked 
down unsmiling upon the dusty, tear-stained little face. “The last 
time T was stoned, my friend,” said he, “ they were not one, but 
many—not children, but men who owed me—much. Why should 





I blame one little foolish child’ No, my lad, go! T shall not 
harm you. Only, do not throw stones! It is not brave.” He 
loosed his hands and the boy tled down the road like a coursed 
hare. . 
Then the man turned to his way; but as he turned, his eyes 
for the first time fell upon Carren’s Coira, who stood watching 
by the roadside, her red lips eagerly apart, her two hands caught 
up in an odd gesture to her breast. The stranger drew a quick 
sharp breath, as were wont to do all who saw her unpreparedly. 
And for a long moment he remained wide-eyed, staring. Then he 
bowed very low and went en his way. The girl’s eyes followed 
him, and a strange little tremor shook her body. She was not 
a foolish maid nor one easily susceptible to manly charm. She 
took a certain icy pride in her virginal and inviolate heart. Ar- 
temis, her divine prototype, had long before taken the same pride, 
but there came Endymion. 

Fate was awake and plotting now as in that ancient business. 

For a time the girl remained where she was. Then she went 
slowly homeward, not heeding the familiar things about her way. 
That was stirring within her which had never stirred before save 
in those thin, vague premonitory fancies which flit through @ maid’s 
long day-dreams. At the comfortable little house, set amidst firs 
and old-time shrubs, her mother greeied her, but the girl replied 
briefly with absent eyes. She went up to her own chamber and sat 
there idle—save that once she turned to the long glass and looked 
into it with a sert of dull curiosity. Towards noon she went 
down-stairs again and put some bits of cold food into a lunch- 
basket. She explained that she had a headache and was going for 
a long walk. It was a habit of hers—not the headache, but the 
long walk, for she was a still, solitary creature, answerable to- no 
one, looked upon in the family circle with an uncomprehending 
awe, and in the neighborhood with that unspoken disfavor which 
is meted out to the diversion from type. 

She went to a certain hillside where scarps of granite rock out- 
thrust their jagged shoulders from the earth, and pines stood 
overhead, filling the place with an acrid fragrance. There she 
made herself comfortable, and as she had sat in her chamber, sat 
now, idle, her hands in her lap. It might be interesting to know 
what she thought, but she never told. 

She remained there still and alone until late afternoon, then rose 
quietly and went home. At the side of the house her mother, a 
lax woman, slack of authority, given to dreamings and to romantic 
literature, was in argument with the youngest boy, a lad of ten. 
It appeared that she had promised the charwoman who looked after 
the habitation of the stranger at Point o’ Pines to send a basket 
of eggs from her overplenteous store to that lone man of mystery. 
It appeared also that the little lad, having designs of his own, 
made grievous outcry over impressment into the service. 

The girl Coira paused within hearing, hidden in the shelter of 
the doorway. And again that strange tremor, hitherto unknown 
to her experience, shook her from head to foot. Her eyes, could 
any one have seen them just then, had an odd solemn look, as if 
they saw veiled momentous matters beyond the mind's horizon. She 
stepped out upon the field of conflict. 

“Tl take the things,” she said. “Stop quarrelling about it! 
You’re a little beast, Freddie.” She took the basket without 
further words and set off upon her way. The two left behind 
ceased their bickering to stare after her. 

Half an hour later she stood before the hut on that high ridge 
of Point o’ Pines. and .the man of mystery came to the doorway 
and saw her standing there. It was near sunsetting, and level red 
beams slanted from a ragged west athwart the girl’s high head 
and across all the slim, straight, round beauty of her. Names out 
of a splendid past wherein beauty was holiness flashed through 
the man’s mind—Here, Artemis, Aphrodite, Helen half divine, 
Andromeda, Persephone—other exquisite beings. whom gods had 
loved and leant to. ; 

Once more a swift sharp breath drew itself through his lips, 
and the lids of his tired eyes widened a little in a stare that was 
neither curious nor insolent, but a sort of tribute to the maid’s ex- 
traordinary loveliness. 

The girl held forward her basket, but her eyes did not. stir 


, from his. 


“T—have brought these!” she said, in a sort of whisper. 

“Thank you!” said the man of mystery. ‘‘—For speaking, 
he said. “I was not sure: You might have been the lady I saw 
this morning, or—you might have been a dream I was dreaming— 
something out of a very ancient world. There were others like 
you then—not, I think, nowadays.” He spoke in perfect serious- 
ness. In another tone the words must have carried offence—have 
seemed mocking. 

He took the basket and bowed low. 

“For this,” said he, “I am more grateful than there are words 
‘to say. You are Hebe, server of godly feasts, but I, madame, am, 
alas! no god—only a common mortal to whom you stoop.” And 
again the florid words were lent a strange dignity and worthiness 
by the man’s serious tone, by his slow, careful English, and by 
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something courtly—kingly, one might almost say—which breathed 
from him. Assuredly he was very “furrin.” A coat of brocade, 
ruffles, silk stockings, a sword, would have become him. 

A little faint smile came upon the maid’s lips and went again 
at once. 

“No one,” said she, “ has ever called me ‘ madame’ before.” 

The man of mysteries bent his head. 

“Lady, it is a word too low,” said he. “The world owes you 
a better word. You bear majesty about your brows.” And just 
then, for the third time that day, a tremor shook the maid’s body 
like a sudden chill. But she drove it off, gripping her hands beside 
her with a little mirthless laugh. 

“T!” she said, in a very bitter scorn. 

“Will you tell me,” asked the man of mystery, “ who you are, 
who hold your head so proudly?” 

“T am Coira Carren,” she said. “In the village they call me 
Carren’s Coira, because they have seen me grow up from a child 
and because my father was liked there.” 

“*Coira’!” he said. “‘Coira’! It is a name I have never 
heard. Surely that is no English name?” 

“Tt is Irish,” said she. “I am Irish.” Her lips bent again to 
their slow smile. ‘My ancestors were kings,” she said. “So were 
the ancestors of every other Irishman.” 

“Ah!” said he, nodding. “ Ah! a Celt! 
things. And a daughter of royalty!” He smiled with her, 

“What do you ; 
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are storm-clouds as well as fair clouds; angry seas as well as 
smiling seas.” 

Suddenly the girl turned to face him, and some power moved her. 

“Who are you?” she demanded, locking into his eyes. 

He smiled the saddest smile it seemed to her that she had ever 
seen, 

“A man who waits, my lady,” said he. 


That night she slept not at all, save that with the gray of the 
morning she fell into an ill, fitful doze. Through the night she 
lay wide-eyed, staring into the gloom, or rose from her bed to 
stand at a window and watch the teeming night without. There 
was a round moon low over the sea, and clouds drove across its 
splendor—thin, fair, silvery clouds like flashing lace, or great 
dark clouds portentous of storm. The wind sang in the tree-tops, 
and the sea was rising. She could hear its steady throb—a bass to 
the wind’s whispering treble. She looked to the north where rose 
the height of Point o’ Pines with its one great sentinel tree uplift 
to the torn sky. A solitary small light burnt there, a yellow pin- 
point like a low star. 

Carren’s Coira caught her hands up to her beautiful breast in a 
sudden sweet agony. 

“Ts it love?” she said, whispering to the night and the driving 
clouds and the singing wind. ‘ Oh, is it love that has come to me 
at last? What shall I do?” She laid her face against the cold 
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exile, my Prin- “What shall I 
cess?” he asked. do?” she said. 
“How do you “For I think I 


pass your life 
among these fisher- 
people?” 

“[ have my 
books,” she said. 
“ And there is bit- 
ter poverty in the 
village that I can 
sometimes help, 
and [I walk on the 
hills or by the 
shore—that is the 
best of all. I came 
here to Point 0’ 
Pines a great deal 
once-—before—” 

* Before I rob- 
bed you of it,” 


said he. Si, 
animal that I 
am!” : 

“And I watch 


the clouds,” she 
said. “And the 
sea. I love them 
because they come 
from I do not 
know where, and 
they go I do not 
know where, and 
they are never 
still, and one can 
never learn any- 
thing about 
them.” 

“Il n’y a pas de 
bonheur sans mys- 
tere,’ said the 
stranger. She had 
had schooling—of 


a sort. The phrase 
was not beyond 
her. She nodded 


her head. 

The two moved 
a few paces away 
from the hut to 
the edge of the 
cliff, where far be- 
neath their feet a 
leaden tide sucked 
amongst rocks and 
sea-weed. Over 
their heads the 
beautiful clouds 
drove ever from 
the south and 
west. The last 
light of the sun- 
set was upon 
them. 

“The sea and 
the clouds!” said 
the man of mys- 


tery. “We know 
not whence they 
come nor — where 
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love him and he 
doesn’t love me— 
and he never will. 
If I could comfort 
him somehow! 
bring peace to 
him! He’s so all 
alone and _ friend- 
less! If I could 
make him need me 
—want me to be 
there!” <A picture 
of the man’s grief- 
haunted eyes came 
to her out of the 
dark and she gave 
a sudden sob. 
**He’s all alone 
there, and—I love 


him!” she © said. 
“What shall I 
do?” 


She thought of 
the things he had 
said to her, and 
her breast leaped 
suddenly under the 
hands that pressed 
it—how he had 
said that she bore 
majesty about her 
brows — how his 
lips had spoken 
her name. In an- 
other man it would 
have meant much, 
but she knew that 
this man was dif- 
ferent—one_ un- 
known to her ex- 
perience, familiar 
only in dreams and 
imaginings. 

The yellow pin- 
point of light dis- 
appeared from 
Point o’ Pines. 
The man of mys- 
tery had gone to 
his bed, but the 
girl Coira clung 
still to her win- 
dow. staring out 
into the windy 
night. 

“TI love him!” 
she said again. 
“Everything in 
me loves. him. 
What shall I do?’ 

Through the 
days which fol- 
lowed upon this, 
in the village and 
along the shore 
the inevitable 
tongues of gossip 
began to wag. At 
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full cry. The matter was become a scandal. It was told how that 
Carren’s Coira had been seen day after day upon the height of 
Point o’ Pines talking with the “ furriner,” sitting with him for 
hours together upon the crest of the seaward cliff, walking with 
him among the weed-clad rocks at the cliff’s foot—Carren’s Coira 
who had scoffed at all men!—that cold and unsmiling goddess! 

All the neighborhood pointed and talked, but fingers were 
lowered and voices hushed when the girl chanced to pass through 
the village. She was feared with a wholesome and _ thorough- 
going dread. What might have come of it had she heard what was 
said it is difficult to think. The girl was, upon occasion, a 
human tempest. it was accounted unsafe to rouse her. 

Of her attitude in the matter this much, though, may be offered. 
She never strove te cloak her goings and her comings. Deceit was 
not in her. What she did she did openly before all men, scorning 
the littler course of indirection and concealment. 

Meanwhile love wrought a very miracle upon her, outwardly as 
well as in soul. She bloomed in those days into a splendor of 
beauty as flowering trees, long retarded by,a late spring, bloom 
suddenly into a pink and white loveliness with the first warmth 
of summer. Something icy and aloof went out of her, and a cer- 
tain sweet tenderness came into its place. Eyes dull -and discon- 
tented with long vision of barrenness quickened strangely, and 
new sombre lights burnt in their depths. 

Her mother was moved to comment upon the girl’s altered 
appearance to a caller. The caller was a_sharp-tongued old 
woman, and she had come cleared, as it were, for action. She 
was a famed scandal-monger in her generation. But this naive 
and innocent pride smote her to a stricken silence. For the first 
time in her life her tongue was stilled. She looked a long time 
at the gentle dreaming mother before her, and then she said, 

“Yes, ves, she’s a handsome gal,” and went quickly away. 

So in a sort of sweet torturing misery the days passed, and this 
girl walked or sat at Point o’ Pines, opening to the man there 
all the inmost chambers of the soul which had so long gone starved 
and solitary—all but one, the inmost of all, and the door to that 
trembled in its place, waiting for his hand to touch and open it. 

“Will he never love me?” the maid cried to the moon and the 
beautiful driving clouds and the singing wind, standing night by 
night at her chamber window with her eyes upon that far pin- 
point of yellow light which gleamed on Point o’ Pines. 

“Must I live or always like this,” she said, “ until ’—a sword 
smote through her—* until he—goes away? Shall I never make 
him love me?” The window was open and she stretched her white 
arms out into the night’s darkness. 

“T could—make you happy!” she said, whispering. ‘Oh! I 
could make you happy!—but you won’t let me try.” 

She fell into a sort of wheedling prayer, saying: 

“He is all alone and sorrowful. I could comfort him. Let me 
have him for my own! Let me have him! T could make him 
happy. Truly, truly, I could!) Why mayn’t I have him for my 
own?” The man’s face hung ever before her, sombre-eyed, clear 
through the gloom, and instinctively she leant forward to lay 
her face against it. Her old power, learnt. and used through much 
solitude and brooding, the power of visualizing her mind’s pic- 
tures. came to her aid. She laughed and sobbed in the dark, 
stretching out starved hands to the phantom of the man she loved. 
Mad, sweet, intolerably poignant imaginings racked her heart and 
stirred it to ecstasy. So she dwelt in her pitiful dream till the 
night was past and dawn came in at the window. 

Then at last Fate, as if in scorn of such petty human bungling 
again bestirred herself and took the matter into her great hands. 

Coira and the man of mystery had been one afternoon clamber- 
ing among the weed-hung rocks which were huddled at the foot 
of the cliff of Point o’ Pines. The tide was high, covering the 
narrow strip of beach, lapping and tugging at the great shelves 
and boulders. The two sat at last upon a cushioned ledge not 
far above the water’s level and talked or fell into lengthening 
spells of silence. 

It was a still day. wearing towards mid-afternoon, bot on shore, 
but cool in the shade of the high cliff, and fresh with the clean 
salt savor of the sea. There was a haze over the harbor and 
widening bay before them, and, under it, the sea heaved gently, 
like silvery swirling oil. Far out on the bay, possibly two miles 
distant, a solitary fishing-schooner lay becalmed. Some one on 
board was playing an accordion. The long-drawn nates came fit- 
fully to the two at the cliffs foot, very thin and faint with the 
distance. 

* Could we see the men on board with a glass?” the girl asked. 

*T do not know.” said the man. “It is possible. I have a 
pair of very powerful binoculars up at the cottage. I will fetch 
them.” She cried out in protest. 

“| didn’t mean that I wanted to look at the boat,” she said. 
* Please don’t trouble.” But he sprang to his feet, laughing. 

“There is no trouble,” he insisted. “ A matter of two minutes. 
One minute to go up. One to come down again. Besides it will be 
amusing to have the binoculars.” He set off, mounting the little 
path which zigzagged up the face of the cliff to the hut, possibly 
a hundred and fifty feet above, and the girl turned her head to 
watch him go. Half-way up the ascent he called back to her: 

“Do not try to walk about! The rocks are very slippery.” It 
was a rather absurd speech to make to a young weman who had 
been born and had grown up on a rugged coast, and she laughed 
in answer, but the laugh died suddenly and an odd light came 
into her eyes. : 

“What if—he were to see me in—danger?” she said under her 
breath, and a flush began to creep up over her throat and over 
her cheeks. 

It was an unworthy thought that came to her then—a thing 
petty and very unlike her—almost a despicable thing, and she 
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knew it, but it came in a swift blinding flash and she had acted 
upon it before its meanness was fully plain. 

The man called out from the crest of the cliff that he had the 
binoculars and was coming. He set his foot upon the descend- 
ing path, and in that same instant he saw the girl below him— 
she had risen to her feet—slip on the weed-hung ledge, struggle 
to regain her balance, and then fall backwards, turning in her 
fall, and disappear in the water, which, in that place, must have 
been five or six feet deep. 

She did the thing hurriedly and ill, and it ended more seriously 
than she had meant, for in falling she struck her head upon a great 
rock and the blow almost stunned her. For a moment after she was 
in the water she clung to the edge of the shelf, looking upward, and 
she saw-a terrible thing. The man of mystery, in his fear for her, 
had ‘leaped from the slow path and was plunging—nay, falling— 
feet foremost down the sheer face of the cliff. That must assuredly 
mean death or a horrible injury. The girl thought she screamed. 
Then sight and sense went frem her in a wheeling blackness and her 
handhold upon the rock gave way. 

Light and sentient life dawned slowly back through a_border- 
land of darkness wherein dwelt livid and stabbing pain. She 
opened her eyes, and closed them again that the dream which en- 
veloped her might endure yet a little longer. It seemed that she 
lay upon turf—possibly at the top of the high cliff—and it 
seemed that the man of mystery, not dead at all, but strong and 
unhurt, knelt close over her, one arm under her head, the other 
hand holding one of her hands against his breast where something 
beat fast and eagerly. That stabbing pain smote her once more, 
for between joy and agony there is a very thin veil, and if the 
joy be keen enough the veil is quite rent away. 

After a long time she opened her eyes again and the dream 
was come true. She began a silent weeping, like a little child, 
but the man who held her caught her suddenly up to him, crying 
out her name: “ Coira! Coira! Coira!’” And there was no more 
agony, but a peace past understanding. 

“If you had been killed!” he said, and his face twisted and went 
white. The girl shook her head against his arm. 

*“ Nothing could—kill me,’ she said, whispering. “ Not even 
God—until I knew you—cared. Now it doesn’t matter,” A sob 
broke from her and she told him the truth. 

“T did it on purpose,” she said, in a humble, shamed misery. 
Whereat he laughed and kissed her. : 

* Because IT wanted to—know,” she said, when she could speak 
again. “I had to know.” 

She became aware that he was.not listening; that, as he knelt 
holding her, his head was raised and he looked beyond. Some- 
thing new and terrible was in his staring face that she had never 
before seen there. The girl turned in his arms to look also. 

Along the high stony ridge of Point o’ Pines two men were ap- 
proaching, led by a boy from the village. Patently the men were 
strangers and, more than that, foreign. They were in travelling- 
clothes, but their jackets were of an unfamiliar cut, tight, close- 
buttoned, with high shoulders. They wore upturned mustaches, 
and one of them, an elderly man, “ mutton-chop” whiskers like 
the picture of the Austrian Emperor. 

The arms of the man of mystery dropped nerveless at his sides. 
He spoke two names in a dry whisper. The girl thought they were 
Russian names, but they were not. He got slowly to his feet, still 
staring. The two strangers with their guide had come out of 
sight beyond the little hut. They had seen nothing. Coira rose 
to her feet and touched the man on the arm. His eyes turned 
slowly towards her. He was like a man dazed. 

“Go to them!” she said. “Go! I will wait here out of sight. 
Go to them!” He looked at her and went without a word. 

As he came beside the hut the two strangers again stepped into 
sight. They cried out to him in joyous tones in a strange tongue. 
Coira saw her lover stretch out.a hand to them, and the two men 
kissed his hand, ‘Then the three disappeared into the house. 

To the girl standing beyond, alone beside the great pine-tree, 
the blue heaven darkened slowly and a chill wind arose. She 
was cold to the heart, and she shivered with it. 

“Tt is—all over,” she said, aloud, and wondered who could be 
speaking near her. “ I have won him and lost him,” she said. “ It 
is over and done with. He is going away.” 

Somehow that matter of hand-kissing had said to her all there 
was to be said. Nothing more was needed. It was over and done 
with. 

She sat down at the foot of the great stone-pine, her hands in her 
lap, her dark eyes turned out over the shining sea. And she sat 
there quite still—there was scarcely even thought in her—while 
an hour dragged by, and another hour, and part of a third. Then 
steps came, and she rose quietly to her feet and faced the man 
who approached. 

“They have gone?” she said, very low. He nodded. 

* And oh, my dear!” he said, “ you have waited all this time?” 
He put out a hand to her, but she shrank away from it, saying. 
“No, no, no!” under her breath. She looked into his eyes, and 
a very bitter pang smote her when she saw that the gloom and 
pain were gone from them, saw that his very bearing was altered, 
his head higher, no droop now in the broad shoulders. 

“Who are you?” she asked, as she had asked the first day. 

He made a little gesture with his two hands. 

“T was a king, Coira,” he said, “a small and insignificant king, 
but they stoned me and drove me forth—being children and fools. 
Another man sits where I sat, but it seems that my people have 
come to their senses. It seems that my duty may soon call me 
back, though I am not yet certain.” 

“Yes,” she said, nodding. ‘ Yes, you will go.” 

“T am not yet certain,” he said again. “I shall not know for a 
week—six days.” 
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“T am certain,” the girl said. “ You will go.” She turned a 
little away. 

“T think I—must go home, now,” she said. 
been a king gave a sharp cry. 

“ Coira, Coira!” he said, and he came quickly towards her, but 
again she shrank away from him, saying, 

“No, no, no!” in a whisper. ‘ That,’ she said, breathing fast, 
“we must forget—you must forget. We—didn’t mean any of it. 
It was—pretending. Please don’t touch me! Let me go home in 
peace—peace!” She gave a sudden little bitter laugh. 

“You have—ereat things to do,” she said, looking away from 
him. ‘“ You must not think of me. You dare not! Your life isn’t 
your own to live. It belongs to your country. Oh, let me go, 
let me go!” But the man came where she was and stood before 
her. He did not touch her, but she bad to meet his eyes and she 
began to tremble very violently from head to foot. 

*T cannot let you go, Coira,” he said. ‘ We two cannot part 
like this. God made us to be mates.” ‘ 

“God also made you a king,” she said. 
answer. 

So for a little time they stood silent, white-faced, looking into 
each other’s eyes. But at last the girl said: 

“See, I will not pretend or lie. There need be no pretence be- 
tween us. We love each other more than—more than there are 
any great words for, but there are two things even higher than 
love, and they are honor and duty. If in six days, or whatever 
the time is, you are called, you must go. I would kill myself 
rather than keep you here or let you stay. If—if it happens that 
you—that duty does not call you”—her voice failed her there, 
but she mastered it fiercely—‘ then you will be only a man like 
other men and—there will be nothing to stand between us any 
longer. 

‘“Now let me go! This is not—easy for us. Let me go! I 
shall not see you again for the rest of this week, but on the 
sixth day I will come.” 

It was the maid who was dominant in that hour, and -when she 
turned abruptly away the man who had been a king let her go 
without further speech. 

Followed five very terrible days—too terrible to be pictured— 
wherein the hours ceased from marching and stood still, wherein a 
bitter sun halted in a cruel sky and evening would not come— 
nights like arctic nights, interminable past words’ expression. Her 
days the girl spent afoot and alone wandering through her old 
haunts—all save Point o’ Pines. She was like a wild beast in 
captivity. She could not be still. And at night she did not sleep. 
She learnt to pray in this time, but her prayers must have been 
somewhat puzzling, for there were times when she cried out for 
one issue to the great problem; other times when she begged for 
its opposite. In the end it was his peace of mind she demanded, 
his welfare, whatever might come,—her own she did not mention. 

And the strain told upon her badly. She went noticeably thinner 
and whiter, and there were blue shadows under her eyes. Her 
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mother saw the altered estate and wept over it after her gentle 
wont. Those foolish wagging tongues had not yet found the 
courage to clack at her unsuspecting ear. 

Then at last the fatal day dawned, and dawn brightened to 
morning, and the slow sun rose. Coira rose with it, unhurried, 
without emotion. She had come into a sort-of apathy and moved 
as one dulled by a drug. Of hope for herself she had none. The 
great call would arrive, she said, and he answer to it. He would 
go and she be left alone with her memories. She reasoned without 
passion that that was a very common fate. She possessed, it 
would seem, not even the dignity of a novel woe. 

Towards mid-morning she left the house and walked to Point 0’ 
Pines. The man saw her while she was yet afar off and came 
a little way to meet her. A sudden spasm swept his face when 
he saw how white she was and how her eyes burnt under the 
straight low brows. He said, 

“Oh, my beautiful goddess, have I done this to you?” 
maid shook her head, saying, 

“No, J have done it.” She saw with a fierce little stab of un- 
willing joy that the five days had left their mark upon him also. 
The gray at his temples looked grayer and his face haggard 
and drawn. 

They sat down in the doorway of the hut and talked of trivial 
matters, avoiding each other’s glance. But the foolish words had 
a way of halting upon their tongues or dying altogether, so that 
there came lengthening’ spells of silence between them. People do 
not chat together while they are awaiting the call to the scaffold. 

They had sat thus for, it may be, a long hour, when the girl’s 
hands clenched suddenly beside her and her breath caught in her 
throat. She raised her head. 

“A boy is coming—from the village, 

The man gave a little sigh. 

“T thank God!” said he. “ I could not have waited much longer. 
He turned once and looked into her eyes. : 

“Nothing can alter my love for you,” he said, very gravely. 
“Or lessen it. Never forget that!” Then he roze and went to 
meet the messenger. After a moment he came back with a yellow 
envelope held between his hands. His face was very white and 
his lips could not be still. He tried to tear the envelope across 
the end, but his fingers shook over it and refused their task. The 
girl had risen to her feet and was waiting. She put out her hand 
and took the envelope, tearing it across and unfolding the sheet 
inside. She gave the sheet back to its owner and turned her face 
away. 

Presently, when the man did not speak, she moved a little 
apart with her back towards him, facing: the blue sea. It seemed 
to her that she stood there a long-time. 

Then at last he called her name. She turned swiftly and went a 
step nearer. Her lips were dry and her knees trembled. The 
man stood in his place, his hands beside him. The telegram lay 
at his feet on the turf, but his face was inscrutable. 

“ You—go?” she said in a whisper. “ You go?” 


sut the 
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“Nay, Coira, I remain,” said the man who had been king. A 
little smile, half bitter, half something elee, came upon his lips. 

The girl gave a great gasp, and her hands, after that way they 
had, flew to her breast and clasped there. 

“ Why!—why!” she said in her whisper, staring at him. 

“He has bought them off,’ said the man. ‘ That scoundrel who 
sits in my place has bribed the ministry and the heads of the 
chambers. They will not depose him.” 

“But the people!” she cried. ‘“ The people! 
They want you back?” 

“Yes, my dear,” said he, smiling upon her. “Oh yes, the 
people want me and the army calls for me, but—they have no 
leader. They will not revolt again as they did before. That 
horror is too fresh with them.” The girl watched him with wide, 
excited eyes. 

“But if you should go back now!” she said, swiftly. “If you 
should go in spite of this failure and put yourself at the head 
of the army, at the head of the people, the common people, could 
you unseat that—usurper and seize your throne again?” 

The man’s face was troubled. ‘I am not—sure,” he said, slowly. 
“T do not— This disappointment, this failure of all our plans, has 
bewildered— I do not know.” Suddenly he made an odd gesture 
with his. two hands, a gesture of great weariness, as if flesh and 
spirit were spent. ; : 

*T am tired of it, Coira,” he said. “TI am tired of it all. I have 
no heart for it. Oh, my love, my heart is here where you are!” 

3ut with that she blazed at him in a sudden fury. 

“And your country!” she cried. “ Your people, the sacred 

vows you took when you were crowned! Are they nothing to you 
beside your heart and your love? Are you going to leave your 
people to this bribe-giving usurper because you're tired, because 
you shrink from the work and the danger of saving them? Are 
you? Oh, I’m ashamed! I’m ashamed for you!” 
The man covered his face with his hands. Then after a moment 
he dropped them again, and a strange swift illumination, that was 
like a visible light, seemed to descend upon him, transforming 
him. He gave a loud ery, and he sprang forward to where the 
girl stood and caught her by the shoulders with his two hands. 
In his eagerness he almost shook her as one might shake a child. 
His words came stumbling. 

“Yes, yes!” he said. ‘ Yes, T could go. 
the head of the people and the army. I 


They want you? 


T could put myself at 
could overthrow that 
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scoundrel, LT think, and win my crown back, but not alone, Coira, 
not alone! Will you go with me, Coira? Will you? Will you?” 

She stared into his face, white and dumb. 

“Will you go, Coira? Will you go with me?” he said, holding 
her. The girl gave a sort of sobbing cry. 

* You’re—mad!” she whispered. ‘“ You don’t know what you 
say. You're mad! J? J? Why—you're a king!” 

He laughed aloud for an instant. 

“And you, my sweet, a daughter of kings,” said he. 
your own word for it.” He became quickly serious again. 

* My mother,” he said, “ was not of royal blood. The wife of this 
man who sits now on the throne was once an opera-singer in 
Vienna. There have been many queens. of our house who were 
not born royal, so that courts for nothing.” Quite suddenly a fit 
of trembling shook him. He drew the maid into his arms and her 
white face looked up into his face. 

“Oh, my dear,” he cried, “I cannot live without you. You 
must come with me. My heart and soul are between your hands. 
I have no courage to do this thing alone. You must stand with 
me and, if we win, sit beside me. Never will there have been a 
throne so glorified.” 

She dropped her face into the hollow of his neck with a moan. 
The man felt all her body shake against him. 

“You are mad, mad!” she said, weeping. ‘“ Why do you say 
Why do you tempt me so? Let me go home where [ 
belong. Let me go home!” But the exiled king took her beauti- 
ful head between his hands and held it out away from him so 
that she must -see his face. 

“T am serious, Coira,” he said, and even through her agony the 
girl saw that it was so. “TI cannot go without you,” he said. “I 
am not strong enough. It is you, my sweet, who might make a 
man and a king of me. Without you I am useless, crippled. You 
must come with me, and sit beside me. There is no woman in 
Europe who will be more queenly or who will be more beloved. 
Coira, you must come!” 

Her eyes dropped from his, and she freed her head from his 
hands, laying it again in the holHow of his neck where it had been 
before. And she gave a little tired sigh. 

“You are mad—mad!” she said, “and T am not fit, and they 
will Jaugh at me, and I shall look an utter fool, but IT cannot 
fight against you. Such as I am, take me, my dear! Do what you 
will with me.” 


“T have 
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The Portrait of the Author of “ Jane Eyre” attributed to Paul 
Heger, with the Statement, “Done from Life in 1850” 


PORTRAIT in water-colors, which purports to be a new 

likeness of Charlotte Bronté, has just been added to the 

National Portrait Gallery in London, and now comes the 

amazing statement, augmented by a written proof, that 

the portrait is bogus. ‘The picture is signed in the right 
corner with the name of Paul Heger, with the date 1850. On the 
back of the picture is written, “ This drawing is by P. Heger, done 
from life in 1850.” In another handwriting on the portrait is, 
“The Wearin’ of the Green first since Emily’s death.” This is 
done in what is known as print hand, and is apparently in the same 
lettering as the word “Shirley” on the book which the young 
woman in the picture, supposedly Miss Bronté, holds in her hand. 
The dress “ Miss Bronté” wears is green. 

The facts which would seem conclusively to disprove the authen- 
ticity of the portrait have been collected by Mr. Clement K. Shorter, 
the noted English critic and editor. He states that the picture is 
an obvious forgery, and says, “The negative evidence for this 
portrait being a forgery is only less marked than the positive evi- 
dence which I am able to produce.” Paul Heger was Miss Bronté’s 
professor in Brussels, the hero of two of her novels, Villette and 
The Professor, and in a way the counterpart of Rochester in Jane 
Eyre and of Louis Moore in Shirley. Whoever signed Heger’s 
name to the portrait did it incorrectiy. Furthermore, it was im- 
possible for M. Heger to have painted the portrait “from life” in 
1850, as he never saw Miss Bronté after her departure from Brus- 
sels in 1844. 

In the year 1850 Charlotte Bronté was in mourning for her 
two sisters, Emily and Anne, the latter having died eighteen months 
after Emily, and only six months before the beginning of the year 
1850; so she would not have been wearing a green dress at this 
time. Again. it is stated that M. Heger certainly did not know 
in 1850 that Charlotte Bronté and Currer Bell were identical. 

In Brussels resides the son of the late M. Paul Heger, and to 
him Mr. Shorter referred the question of the authenticity of the 
portrait. In reply to Mr. Shorter’s letter, Dr. Heger wrote that 
to attribute the portrait to his father, to him, or to any member of 
the family was erroneous. He stated positively that his father, the 
supposed author of the portrait, had not seen Miss Bronté after 
1844, and that his father never painted in water-colors. 

Further to substantiate his charge that the portrait is false, 
Mr. Shorter says that Miss Laetitia Wheelwright, who was with 
Miss Bronté during the entire period of her residence in Brussels, 
and was her favorite among all the girls in the school, has written 
to him stating positively that the portrait is not in the least like 
Charlotte Bronté. 
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A WILD-GOOSE CHASE 


By REGINALD GOURLAY 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE A. KING 








HE good old sayings, “ Misfortunes never come single,” 


“It never rains but it pours,” and Shakespeare’s dictum 

that “ Sorrows come not as single spies, but in battalions,” 

are all, I believe, as true as most pessimistic proverbs are. 

At any rate, I was most firmly convinced of the truth of 
them one memorable day. 

I sallied forth into the keen but bracing early morning air 
that day with none but pleasurable anticipations, for I was about 
to pursue and slay the wild goose—the Canada goose. In those 
happy days of the past this astute but toothsome bird was wont 
to fly in considerable numbers over the peninsula county of Prince 
K——, stopping occasionally to feed on the rye, wheat, and 
buckwheat stubbles. But so alert and clever are these birds (as 
any one that has ever hunted them knows) that comparatively 
few geese fell victims to the host of hunters that lay in wait for 
them. Some of these pursuers of the wily A. Canadiensis were 
experts, but the majority of them were impulsive idiots that 
should never have been trusted with a real gun, being of the same 
species as those excitable gentlemen who, in the old days when 
vast flocks of passenger-pigeocns flew over the land, used to blow 
off their own thumbs and their friends’ ears (and sometimes 
heads’) in moments of emotional insanity. 

Just how it feels to have a day out shooting with these enthu- 
siastic but misguided men any one who chooses to read more 
of this stirring tale will discover. 

Very early on that memorable day I filled my pockets with 
3.B. and No. 3 cartridges, and proceeded to betake myself to the 
high table-land to the east and south of the valley wherein lay— 
like an acorn in its cup—the little town wherein | dwelt. 

i knew well the places over which the geese were wont to fly 
and feed, and where I should hide myself; and I hastened, for I 
knew well that others would be on the track of the wary wild 
goose, for the sound 
of his “ honking ” had 
been heard in the 
land, and all “the 
sports ” would be up 
and doing. So I strode 
away rapidly up the 
rough path that led 
up a steep gorge, with 
a brawling stream— 
shadowed by great 
beeches, maples, bass- 
woods, and butternuts 
—running down the 
centre of it; hearing 
afar off the  heart- 
broken howls of my 
dogs, whom I had 
been compelled, with 
deep reluctance, to 
leave behind, since 
dogs are worse than 
useless when waiting 
for geese on the stub- 
ble-fields. 

It was just at the 
dawning. The = sky 
above me was a beau- 
tiful deep indigo blue; 
and far to the east, 
over the hills, an ex- 
quisite roseate glow 
all along the horizon, 
with the day - star 
sparkling in the midst 
of it, heralded the ris- 
ing of the sun. It 
was an invigorating 
morning. The air 
was brisk and stimu- 
lating, but not cold, 
and the goddess of the 
morning had evidently 
made up her mind to 
present us mortals 
with a warm, balmy 
day. 

But before I got to 
the top of the gorge 
she began — feminine 
fashion— “to think 
about changing her 
mind,” and she did it 
with a vengeance. 
Dense masses of roll- 





I never took my coat off so quickly in my life 


ing fog-clouds, coming from nowhere in particular, and as im- 
penetrable to the sight as so muth wool, came sweeping over the 
table-land above and rushing down the gorge. I knew, however, 
that the rising sun would soon settle that sort of thing, and 
pressed quickly on. 

[I had not yet reached the level ground when a sudden loud 
outburst of vigorous cackling and honking from the dense bank 
of fog close ahead of me sent a quick thrill through me, and 
made me cock both barrels of my gun. I knew well what it. was. 
It was “the voice of dismay” arising from a flock of wild geese 
who had lost their bearings in the fog. A thick fog deprives wild 
geese of ail their resources and cunning. They seem to lose their 
heads, and fly wildly in all directions, frequently in circles. 

This was just what the flock in front of me was doing. I ad- 
vanced rapidly, and was soon in the midst of them apparently. 
Such a babel of honking, cackling, and gabbling I never heard, 
but not a bird could I see, though I fancied I could hear the very 
swish of their great wings as they flew wildly round and round. 
For the matter of that, I could hardly see the trees across the 
road, not ten yards away. This was very trying and tantalizing, 
for I knew that the rising sun would soon wipe away the fog, 
and that “my time to make hay” was “while the sun didn’t 
shine.” Sure enough, even as this sage reflection crossed my 
brain it began to grow lighter. 

I had thrust the pipe I had been smoking into a coat pocket, 
and waited. That very moment a great bird, looming large but 
indistinct through the mist, and seeming to fly slowly, passed not 
twenty-five yards off. I gave him my right barrel, and he came 
with a thump and a harsh cry to the ground, amidst a wild out- 
burst of startled clangor and clamor from his unseen brethren. 

Then suddenly, as if my shot had been a signal, the red morn- 
ing sun burst through the mists, driving them over the flats before 
him; not gradually, 
but swift] y—very 
much as a table-cloth 
is pushed off a table 
—and revealing the 
rest of the flock, 
twenty-six of them, 
streaming off  to- 
wards the great cedar 
swamp that bounded 
the horizon to the 
south and west. I 
strode forward to 
pick up my bird, not 
ill pleased —when I 
was aware of a very 
warm sensation in 
my left coat pocket, 
followed by an _ un- 
mistakable and _ ag- 
gressive smell of fire. 
In the hurry of the 
moment I had thrust 
my pipe into a side 
pocket of my shooting- 
coat, which contained 
some matches, which 
were at oneé lit by 
some lingering sparks 
in the pipe. It also 
contained about a 
dozen cartridges. I 
never took off a coat 
so quickly in my life. 
The instant it was 
off I hurled it into 
the remains of a drift 
of soft, melting snow, 
which was fortunate- 
ly near, then danced 
on it, though by no 
means for joy, till 
the conflagration sub- 
sided. When I yen- 
tured to pick up the 
smouldering raiment 
there was a_ burnt 
hole, the size of a 
dinner - plate, in my 
brand - new shooting- 
coat—a cunningly de- 
vised garment, with 
innumerable pockets. 
And this was only the 
beginning of troubles, 
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It was quite near home, so I turned back and left my goose 
there, as I didn’t want to lug such a great big bird about with me 
all day. Then in great haste I rushed back up the gorge to get 
to the stubble-fields near the great cedar swamp on the table-land, 
where the geese fed, as their flight did not last long, and, besides, 
I feared interlopers. 

I reached the big cedar swamp breathless, and dropped in the 
thick juniper and stunted pine on the fringe of it, where I could 
command the low swampy buckwheat stubbles, where .the geese 
sometimes fed, and just in the line of their flight. Two hundred 
yards in front and 
to the left of me was 
a much better hid- 
ing-place. It was a 
dense fringe of pine, 
cedar, and juniper, 
stretching along an 
old stump fenee, 
quite out in the 
open, and command- 
ing four big stubble- 
fields instead of two. 
It also lay more di- 
rectly in the line of 
the main flight of the 


geese than my _hid- 
ing-place did. Still, 


I did not dare to 
cross the open to it, 
for the sun had fair- 
ly risen, and I might 
expect to see flights 
of wild geese at any 
minute. So I stayed 
where I was. 

I had barely set- 
tled down when If 
heard a far-off met- 
allie clangor—the 
unmistakable herald 
of an_ approaching 
flock of wild geese. 
Soon I saw them fly- 
ing just over the 
leafless branches of 
the great trees that 
formed a gray back- 
ground to the darker 
shorter growth of 
cedar and balsam 
that fringed the 
great swamp to the 
east. They were com- 
ing straight towards me, flying in a straight line—not a wedge— 
a sure sign they were going to stop and feed somewhere soon. 
But before they came in range of me they would have to pass 
over the belt of pine and cedar I have spoken of. They came 
along nicely, cackling to each other in a conversational sort of 
way, and lowering as they came, with the evident intention of 
alighting in one of the neighboring stubble-fields. I was about 
sure of getting a fair shot and bringing down a brace, when, as 
they neared the belt of cedar—but before they came within any- 
thing like fair range of it—there was a puff of smoke from the 
midst of it, followed by the loud report of an overcharged gun. 
The geese, all quite unhurt, of course wheeled ,with a loud out- 
burst of startled and horrified clamor, and made off swiftly over 
the swamp to the southeast. Some idiot, hidden in the cedar 
belt, had, after the manner of his kind, fired at the birds before 
they came within range, and frightened them off for the day 
without doing any good to himself. 

It was a cruel piece of luck, but I said nothing, nor did I re- 
veal my presence there (what would have been the use?). iy 
might have done so, however, if I had been capable of imagining 
the subsequent proceedings of this very high-class idiot. He 
began by coming right out in the open, where he would have 
space and room to load his old muzzle-loading musket. While 
he was leisurely engaged in charging his piece of artillery “ for 
its errand of destruction,” just as I had expected, a large flock 
of geese—sixty-three of them—suddenly appeared coming over a 
thick wood of hemlocks to the northeast. My friend had sense 
enough to instantly make for cover, but the geese, distant as they 
were, saw something suspicious; and though they didn’t fly away, 
began instantly to circle round and round the stubble-fields at a 
great height, as is the invariable custom of this most--wary and 
suspicious of wild fow! when they suspect any danger near their 
feeding-grounds. 

Yound and round they went in great circles, looking carefully 
into every suspicicus place from a safe distance. My hiding-place 
Was good enough. It was on the edge of a dense growth of thick 
juniper and bushes of a dozen kinds, with a pond-hole, fringed 
with dead rushes and swampy buckwheat stubbles, in front. One 
would have thought that a herd of elephants could have hidden 
there, but the clever birds circled round behind me, and saw me, 
at last, and with the usual outburst of startled clamor wheeled 
and went straight of. I immediately began a vigorous “ honk- 
ing” (an imitatien of their cry, as I have often known a good 
imitation to turn and bring back a frightened flock of wild geese). 
The birds waveced at the sound, and I really think might have 
turned;again, when the utterly unexpected happened. I received 
from two quarters flattering but unsolicited testimony that my 
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My old friend 
in the cedar belt fired promptly at my hiding-place, and another 
enthusiastic gentleman, of whose presence I was as unaware as 
he evidently was of mine, saluted me with both barrels from a 


imitation of the wild goose’s ery was very natural. 


secluded spot to my left. The first lunatic was too far off to do 
any damage, but the double-barrelled one lodged a B.B. shot in 
the stock of my gun, which stuck there. He had fortunately fired 
a little to the right of me. 
I instantly rose, rather to the consternation of my attentive 
neighbors, and after telling them exactly what I thought about 
them — resorting, in 
so doing, I regret to 


say, to what Sir 
Walter Seott — ealls 
“the plain, unbap- 
tized language — of 


common ruffians "—I 
shouldered my gun 
and set off two miles 
across the big swamp. 
to a place where | 
would be more out of 
the range of the town 
* hunters.” 

As I clambered and 
waded along through 
the swamp I began to 
dimly realize that it 
didn’t look as if I 
was going to be “ For- 
tune’s favorite” that 
day. 

By the time I 
crossed _ the _ big 
swamp and got into 
a more remote coun- 
try the flights had 
ceased for the morn- 
ing, and all the birds 
were feeding in the 
stubbles. There were 
lots of them, but any 
one that knows how 
wary the wild goose 
is, and how carefully 
a feeding flock will 
avoid the vicinity of 
anything that would 
afford cover to a 
shooter, will under- 
stand that I had any 
amount of stalking, 
and no shooting at 
all. My luck stayed where it was—below zero. I nearly got a 
shot at a nice flock of seven, who were feeding within range of 
a clump of bushes, when, just at the nick of time, and when I 
had rendered myself what Mr. Mantilini called “a dem’d moist 
unpleasant body,” by crawling through marshy ground towards 
them, they were frightened off by a brute of a farmer’s dog. So, 
towards the end of the afternoon, I thought I would go back over 
the swamp to the belt of cover across the marsh which I have 
mentioned before as occupied by my premature and impulsive 
friend of the morning. 

I retraced my steps across the swamp, and arrived at my des- 
tination before the time of the evening flight. I found the place 
quite unoccupied, and settled down with the comfortable expec- 
tation that I should get a shot or two, after all, that day; for I 
had about the best hiding-place, and the place best situated on the 
usual line of the flight of the wild geese in the whole district. 
I had hardly made myself snug in a good place for seeing and 
firing from when I heard footsteps, and then a cheerful voice 
alled out my name. I looked up, and saw approaching a man well 
known to me—Hezekiah Bunce, a well-to-do farmer, and, in fact, 
owner of the ground whereon we stood. I was very glad to see 
him, for we were great friends, and his company would be most 
acceptable during a somewhat lonely, chilly wait. Moreover, I 
knew well he could be trusted not to fire at a flock of geese halt 
a, mile off, after the manner of city sportsmen. 

“T heard you got a fine goose this mornin’,” he called out. 
*So’s soon as I’d done up the day’s chores I tuk my old gun an’ 
clum up the hill. I sorter jedged I’d find you here. Enny luck?” 

“Not a scrap since morning,” said I. “So far from shooting 
anything, a pair of fools came mighty near shooting me!” And 
as the story-writers say, “I poured mv tale into his sympathetic 
ears.” 

“ Jes’ so, jes’ so,” he said, reflectively, when I’d finished. ‘ Camp- 
in’ round a loaded gun seems to hev a sort of loony influence on 
town fellers that ain’t used to huntin’ an’ only gits a day off 
now an’ agin. You take a first-rate sensible feller from a store 
or office in town, put a gun in his hands, an’ turn him loose in 
the swamps or the bush, an’ thar ain’t no painter of the woods, 
nor enny other beast of prey, so cussed dangerous as he be. To 
his own specie, that is. He don’t hurt no other kind of game 
much!” 
~ “Right you are!” I answered. “ Well, thank Heaven, the coast 
seems clear of that sort of gentry, and we may have a chance! 
But it’s getting chilly. Have something?” 

“Here’s toward ye!” replied my friend, without any “ foolish 
coy delay,” and we proceeded to perform the solemn and _inter- 
esting ceremony customary when hunters meet in the wilds of 
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Canada, the principal part of which consists in contemplating the 
deep blue sky for a more or less protracted period through the 
bottom of a glass bottle. 

“That's yer big gun,” said Tlezekiah, when we'd 
“What sort of a load have you got in your ca’tridges? 

* Five drams powder, one and a half ounces B.B. or No. 2 shot,” 
I replied. “ But then, you know, my gun’s a very heavy one; 
weighs over ten pounds, and it’s a ten-bore.” 

“T ain't got nawthin’ bigger’n No. 6,” said my friend, sadly; 
“an’ my gun’s a twelve-bore. I don’t reckon L’Jl stand much 
show at them blame geese with no sech outfit.” 

“Take two of my cartridges, cut them open, and load your 
gun with part of the charges,” suggested I. 

My friend accepted with alacrity, and to my consternation at 
once proceeded to load his old muzzle-loading twelve-bore with a 
whole charge taken from one of my cartridges in each barrel. 
That is, with five drams of powder and nearly ‘two ounces of 
shot. : 

“T reckon she'll stand it!” he remarked, with a tranquil re- 
liance on Providence; “a feller wants a whalin’ load to fetch one 
of them geese.” 

I endeavored in vain to dissuade him. Hezekiah was a good 
sportsman—a better hand after ruffed grouse I have seldom met. 
But he obstinately held to that foolish notion, common through- 
out all rural Canada, that the heavier the load you put in your 
gum the better chance you had “to fetch your game.” So the 
Canadian farmer goes on loading his old gun with dangerously 
heavy charges, till some fine day the disgusted weapon retires 
from business and disperses itself in fragments in the atmosphere, 
frequently taking a thumb or a finger with it, whereupon the 
owner characterizes the event as “sing’ler,” and his kind neigh- 
bors opine “ that it’s a sorter jedgment on the ole man fer cheatin’ 
about that line fence.” 

The “whalin’ load” had hardly been rammed down when we 
heard voices, and two men entered our shelter. I at once recog- 
nized in the first the gentleman who had frightened away the 
geese and taken a shot at myself in the morning. However, we 
made no allusion to this delicate subject, nor did we refuse the 
newcomers shelter in our hiding-place, though it was a very 
“tight fit for four.” 

The first man, who was a short, stout, jolly-looking person, 
introduced his companion to us as a “ celerbrated goose-hunter 
from D ” (a little squalid village about nine miles away). The 
* celerbrated goose-hunter ” was a lank, lean, bilious-looking in- 
dividual, and | saw at a glance that he was of the worst type of 
the “Swamper” species, and would be no acquisition to our 
party. I was right. We had scarcely settled down when the far- 
away sounds of * honking” and cackling across the swamp pro- 
claimed the approach of a large flock of geese. I had already seen 
enough of the nervousness and awkwardness of our new friends to 
convince me that, crowded together as we were, it would be next 
to impossible to get a fair right and left into the coming flock 
without a very good chance of getting the top of one’s head blown 
off. *Both the newcomers, particularly the “ celerbrated goose- 
hunter,” were rapidly becoming demoralized. So I proposed to 
leave them and hie to a belt of timber about thirty yards be- 
hind them. This suited everybody, and I did it at once. T was 
barely out of sight when a big flock of sixty-three geese came in 
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view, coming rapidly towards us over the leafless trees of the big 
swamp. We were well hidden, and nothing but the most un- 
sportsmanlike and idiotic bungling could have prevented us all 
from getting a good shot at them. 

But the “ celerbrated goose-hunter ” proved equal to the occa- 
sion, and with the almost inspired stupidity of his kind managed 
to spoil all our chances. His gun was, we afterwards found out, 
loaded with swan-shot; so, selfishly imagining that he could, by 
getting the first shot, discount his companion’s chances, this fine 
sportsman fired at the birds when they were over a hundred 
yards off, and the birds wheeled to right and left and were gone. 
His comrade followed his example, but Bunce and myself refrained 
from firing useless “ fool shots.” 

This shooting at wild fowl coming to you is the favorite and 
characteristic trick of greenhorns and fools. In flight or decoy 
shooting the birds should be fired at passing you, or, still better, 
when just gone past, or when wheeling to turn off before getting 
to you. Even a soft-plumaged bird, like a woodcock or ruffed 
grouse, is very hard to bring down coming towards you; with the 
thick-feathered water-fowl the thing is next to impossible. Yet 
nine out of ten amateur sportsmen will persistently fire at ducks 
or geese coming towards them, often before they get within range, 
and then anathematize their guns because no birds fall. In this 
case, however, one of the big swan-shot had found by chance its 
billet, for we saw a goose lagging perceptibly behind the flock, 
and gradually descending in a long slope towards the far side of 
the big.swamp. With a red Indian howl of exultation, our two 
valued friends hurriedly departed, and Hezekiah and I were once 
more alone, 

“Tt ‘ll take more’n an hour to git acrost that,” said Hezekiah, 
jerking his head in the direction of the swamp. ‘“ We may have 
a chance yit!” 

Even as he spoke, seven fine geese, fiying low and swift, came 
past a thick clump of pines clese to us, and were on us in a 
second. I had just time to catch my gun to my shoulder and fire 
the right barrel at the leading bird, who came down ‘“liké a 
bunch of rags ’—stone-dead. Even as I fired I was conscious of 
an ear-splitting roar beside me—the voice of the “ whalin’ load ” 
which Hezekiah had put in his gun. Mingled with the roar was 
an impassioned howl of anguish and dismay. I turned round in 
fear and trembling, missing my chance to get in a second barrel 
by so doing. I beheld Hezekiah sitting on the ground, graspitiy 
his face with both hands like a person with a violent toothache. 
His gun lay ten feet off. A chill ran through me at the thought 
that the gun had burst, but a glance at it reassured me. 

“ What’s the matter? Are vou hurt, Hezekiah?” I cried out. 

* Aw—waw—waw!” replied Hezekiah. 

“What is it? In Heaven’s name, where are you 
shouted, running up to him. 

“ Aw—waw—waw!” was the vague and 
factory answer of Hezekiah. 

At the same time, grasping his jaw firmly with his left hand, 
with his right he held out to me with tragic gesture a large and 
evidently freshly extractetl double tooth. Then the truth flashed 
upon me. The kick of the “ whalin’ load” had extracted, with 
anything but painless dentistry, a loose double tooth of the en- 
thusiastie but luckless Hezekiah. 

{Continued on page 1721.) 
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THE REGENERATION OF IRELAND 


THE WORK OF THE GAELIC LEAGUE 
By SYDNEY BROOKS 














MALLARANNY, County Mayo, November 10, 1906. 
NE reason above all others took me to Westport. It 
was to see and talk with Mr. Hannay. I do not know 
whether you in America, who have a happy gift for 
ignoring what is really important in Ireland, are ac- 
quainted with Mr. Hannay’s name. If not you may per- 
haps recognize him under the pseudonym of “George A Birming- 
ham,” the author of The Seething Pot and Hyacinth, novels that 
leave you throwing up your hands at the whole Irish question. 
If you are still unenlightened I would advise you to get those two 
books and read them for yourselves. They are written with 
knowledge and a genuine literary skill; they throw many side- 


_ lights on Irish problems that you will not, I think, get elsewhere ; 


they show you, at any rate, how not to help Ireland—a lesson 
that both Englishmen and Irishmen have still to learn; and they 
lave roused more discussion in Ireland than any books of recent 
years. This is partly because their author is Mr. Hannay, the 
Protestant rector of Westport and a leading Gaelic Leaguer, 
and partly because Mr. Hannay veiled none too obscurely the 
identity of the characters in his novels. The scene of The Seeth- 
ing Pot, for instance, is laid in Westport; anybody would recog- 
nize it. Most of the leading personalities described are men and 
women .to whom the neighborhood has no difficulty in giving a 
name. “ Lord Clonfert ” is Lord Sligo, the Tory landlord whose 
house and demesne abut on the main street of Westport; ‘“ Des- 
mond O’Hara” is Standish O’Grady, the writer whose book 
started the whole movement for the revival of Gaelic; “ Lady 
Clonfert ” I will not attempt to name, but I think I have met 
her—Ireland, at any rate, is full of amiable ladies who think 
they are helping on its regeneration by queer schemes of in- 
dustrial philanthropy; “John O’Neill,” the Nationalist leader, 
is a compound of William O’Brien, who lives in a bungalow two 
miles from Westport, and Parnell; “Father Fahy” is Father 
MacDonald, the Catholic priest of Westport, and so on. Natural- 
ly a book with so many local notabilities in it, more or less em- 
broidered by fiction, attracted notice. Westport, which had prob- 
ably never read a book before, read this one eagerly. With 
equal naturalness it led to some unpleasantness. There was one 
passage in particular that made Westport into a seething pot 
itself. Sir Gerald Geoghegan, the son of a 7°48 rebel, born in 
Australia and raised there, inherits from his uncle the title and 
the family estates in the west of Ireland. Going through the 
accounts of the property with his agent, he finds that £100 a year 
is paid over to the Roman Catholic administrator of the parish. 
Sir Gerald, though a Protestant, is gratified to think that the 
religion of the majority of his tenants receives substantial help 
from the estate. He asks how the money is expended. The agent 
cannot tell him. “TI never ask questions about the money,” he 
says, “and if I did I shouldn’t get an answer... . It’s worth 
while making it, because—if you will have it—because it gives 
us a sort of hold over Father Fahy. It might be stopped, you 
know, and—well, as long as it is paid things won’t get much be- 
yond the talking stage here. The estate will be easily managed.” 

“T see,’ said Sir Gerald, slowly. ‘“‘The money is, in fact, a 
bribe to the priest to keep the people quiet.” 

You may imagine what sort of a stir this caused. “ Father 
Fahy” being rightly or wrongly identified with Father Mac- 
Donald, the parish priest of Westport, the whole passage was 
construed as an insinuation that Father MacDonald was_ in 
secret receipt of £100 a year from the local Iandlord (Lord Sligo, 
in other words) to prevent the Catholic tenants on the Sligo es- 
tate from getting out of hand. Remembering the age-long hos- 
tility between Protestant landlord and Catholic priest, there 
could be no, nastier charge than this. And in other respects, too, 
“ Father Fahy” is made out to be a somewhat unpleasant charac- 
ter—high-living, gross, a good deal of a bully, up to his eyes in 
politics, none too scrupulous in his tactics, yet still capable of 
high exaltation and passionately genuine in his sympathy for the 
poor, but on the whole a disagreeable type. Now I do not for 
one moment assert that in stretching “ Father Fahy” Mr. Hannay 
intended to reproduce Father MacDonald, nor do I say that he 
has actually done so. But that is how it was taken. One result 
was that Father MacDonald and Mr. Hannay ceased to be even 
on speaking terms. Another was a considerable bitterness be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants in Westport. Mr. Hannay was 
held, quite unjustly in my opinion, to have libelled the Catholic 
faith. Public bodies passed resolutions demanding his_retire- 
ment from the chaplaincy of the Westport infirmary, and just 
recently he has been excluded from a local committee of the 
Gaelic League, although even after the book was published he 
was elected a member of the General Council. 

It was especially in reference to the Gaelic League that I 
wished to see Mr. Hannay. He is an able and enthusiastic 
worker for it, one of the comparatively few Protestant clergymen 
who have really thrown themselves into the movement. I found 
him a man of much charm and sensibility, who has risen well 
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above his environment, whose mind plays with a free acuteness 
over the whole Irish question, who has unfettered himself both 
from the prejudices of his class and the strangulating narrow- 
ness of mind and interests to which Protestant rectors in a 
western Irish townlet might be forgiven for succumbing, who 
may sometimes be injudicious, too quick in forming opinions, too 
quick in expressing them, but could never, I should judge, be 
petty or insincere—an honest man, alert, tolerant, cultured, and 
practical. I do not know his politics, but I should incline to 
think that no measure of home rule, so long as it really gave the 
people a chance of learning what responsibility is, could be too 
strong for him. But politics, in the ordinary, the party sense, 
do not enter into the Gaelic League. Its constitution declares it 
to be a non-political and non-sectarian organization. Men of 
all parties and of all creeds meet and unite on its broad _plat- 
form, and the League, as a League, has nothing to do with 
elections or with the rivalries and animosities of Protestants and 
Catholics, Unionists and Home-Rulers. Its aim is wholly nation- 
al. I have met nothing in Ireland, [ do not believe anything ex- 
ists in Ireland, one-half so interesting. Even a casual traveller 
like myself cannot fail to perceive that Ireland is in the birth- 
pangs of a mighty regeneration. A movement is on foot loftier 
and more deep-reaching than any even she has ever known. It is 
a movement of national resurrection, of national self-realization 
and self-dependence. There is no modern miracle, as [ read history, 
more stupendous or more fascinating than the rebirth of an 
ancient nation; and it is nothing less than this that is now being 
wrought in Ireland. The people are recreating themselves from 
within. They are recovering their collective soul; they are re- 
viving their racial consciousness; they are being swept and _in- 
vigorated by the returning spirit of essential nationhood. Com- 
pared with this profound and penetrating revivification, equally 
blended of practicality and idealism, no agitation in Irish his- 
tory, not Fenianism, nor the Land League, nor the home-rule 
movement itself, is worth, in my judgment, much more than a 
moment’s thought. And of all the agencies that are working 
towards the embracing end of an Irish Treland, and are stimu- 
lating the new impulse towards a real nationality, none is more 
powerful than the Gaelic League. 

I heard at Mr. Hannay’s house a remark that deeply impressed 
me. We were talking of Dr. Douglas Hyde, the president of the 
Gaelic League and the prime expounder of the whole movement. 
Much was said of his work and personality that was fascinating 
to listen to, but it was all summed up in this happy dictum: 
“He is a genius if only for this reason—he has found out what 
was the matter with us.” That is, I believe, profoundly true. 
Dr. “Hyde and the Gaelic League have found out what is the 
matter with Ireland. And roughly speaking it is this: that 
Ireland is ceasing to be Irish; she is losing one by one all the 
distinctive traits of a separate people; her language is dying— 
in another generation it will be dead; her peculiar customs, her 
songs, her dances, her sports, her music, her drama, her art, are 
all vanishing; her people are no longer Irish, they are West 
Britons, provincialized Englishmen, nourished on slushy English 
literature, aping English fashions, waiting always on the Eng- 
lish lead, turning their backs on everything that was charae- 
teristically Irish. Such, in rough outline, was the revelation that 
dawned on a few far-sighted Irishmen in those troubled but 
stirring years that followed the downfall of Parnell, when the 
Irish mind, released from the obsession of polities, began a rigor- 
ous course of self-inquiry and introspection. And the disease 
once diagnosed, the remedy was not far to seek. It was to restore 
to Ireland all that she had lost or wantonly thrown away or 
that had been crushed out of her. It was to revive her native 
tongue—that great anchor of nationality—and to popularize anew 
everything that could contribute to a veritable racial identity. 
“This, then, is the new situation that has been created,” says a 
recent writer, “The political disabilities of Ireland remain, and 
the political fight must go on until they are redressed, but Eng- 
land stands in our mental view no longer as the sole destroyer 
of Irish nationality; we have learned that. we ourselves have been 
acting like fools—that we, during this century, have been the 
greatest sinners against that nationality whose death we were 
only too anxious to lay at the door of England.” I think that 
is the bare truth of the matter. A hundred years ago Irish was 
spoken “up to the gates of Dublin.” Sixty years ago, just be- 
fore the famine, it was the common tongue of half the population 
of the country. When the Gaelic League began its operations 
some thirteen years ago there were not more than half a million 
people in Ireland who knew Irish, and only some thirty thou- 
sand who spoke no other tongue. The language was clearly on 
its death-bed, but it was not England alone that had killed, it. 
No doubt a non-national educational system that ignored where 
it did not actually penalize the native speech was largely re- 
sponsible for its decay. But, as the writer I have just quoted 
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F we ever turn away from fiction in a search for something 
more vital and satisfying it will be to take up stories of 
actual experience, and these stories will have to be written 
by men who not only have acted but have appreciated their 
own and others’ lives—men, in short, who have a larger store 

of humanity than most of us. The book of a man who has known 

how to get all the good, all the usefulness, and all the amusement 
out of his life, is a great matter. Such a book is My People of 
the Plains, by the Right Reverend Ethelbert Talbot, now Bishop 
of Central Pennsylvania. It is not amiss to call this one of the 
most cheerful books of the year. In a sense, it is the best of 

Christmas stories. It is full of the buoyant spirit that belongs 

to the season of gifts and good-will. 

well-rounded view of life communicates 
written. In the book I speak 

of, this fact is notable. To a 

mind nourished on the rather 


itself to whatever is 





It is wonderful how a genial 





subjection to liquor on the ground that “when the Bishop comes 
a feller just has to celebrate.” At the services which were held 
that evening the inebriated enthusiast had a front seat. While 
the preacher discoursed on the evils of drink, he seemed overcome 
with shame, but as soon as the topic changed to the sin of gambling, 
the man brightened up immensely. “ As I proceeded,’ writes the 
author, “his head nodded in evident approval, and at last I 
could hear him say: ‘ That’s right, Bishop, go for ’em. Hit ’em 
again.’ He became more and more noisy and excited. Finally he 
clapped his hands, and unable to restrain himself, he shouted: 
‘Good, good! Give ’em hell, Bishop. Give ’em hell.’ ” 

Not always did the Bishop’s teaching meet with such hearty 
approval. At another time, when he was preaching on the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican, praising the latter for his 
humility, one of his auditors 
showed extreme discontent, and 
finally joined issue with the 





speaker, with the result that he 





meanly satirical humor of the 
day the flavor .of fun without 
the slightest tang of bitterness 
is splendidly clean and stimu- 
lating. Such is the humor of 
My People of the Plains. » The 
complement of this power to 
make us laugh is a deep ear- 
nestness, adding to the general 
effect, which is to make life 
seem worth living. You cannot 
lay down this book without be- 
lieving that no assemblage of 
men could be brought together 
so indifferent or depraved that 
they would not lend respectful 
attention to Bishop Talbot’s 
words of counsel, and that no 
company could be so_ incor- 
rigibly serious as not to laugh 
over his anecdotes. 

Bishop Talbot once made an 
English congregation smile. In 
the course of describing some of 
his experiences in the Far West 
he related incidents calculated 
to provoke mirth, to which 
there was an unmistakable re- 
sponse of the kind hoped for. 
After the service, the vicar 
came to him and apologized. 
“T cannot tell you, my lord,” 
he said, “how greatly we all 
enjoyed your address. It was 
most picturesque and thrilling: 
but some parts cf it actually 
made my people laugh, don’t 
you know. The fact is, I could 
hardly keep from smiling my- 
self. I hope you will excuse 
my people.” And the Bishop 
adds: ‘He seemed much re- 
lieved when I told him that I 
expected them to smile, and 
should have been much dis- 
appointed if they had not done 
so.” 








had to be put out of the room. 
However, after the close of the 
services, the aggrieved one had 
his opportunity. “Did you 
ever hear such stuff as that 


3ishop got off?” he said. “ He 
just boosted the Republican 


party all through his speech, 
and didn’t have a damned word 
to say for the Democrats.” 

These anecdotes raise our re- 
spect for a man who could so 
completely appreciate the 
humor of such incidents, yet 
rise above the conditions which 
they implied. These conditions 
he takes pains to show us were 
crude, and doubtless trying, 
but by no means unfavorable. 
Nothing could surpass the real 
spiritual earnestness, he assures 
us, of the man who made the 
following inquiries of him: 

* Bishop, do you think my 
wife is a good woman?” 

* One of the best I have ever 
known.” 

* Do you think she is a Chris- 
tian?” 

“Tf she is not, I should 
doubt whether any of us could 
be so considered.” 

“Well, now, do you think 
she will make it?” 

The Bishop aifected not to 
grasp his meaning. 

* T simply mean this, Bishop: 
Do you think St. Peter will 
let the old lady pass through 
the pearly gates?” 

“T have not a doubt of it.” 

“Then you think you can 
guarantee that she will get in?” 

“So far as my opinion is 
werth anything, I cannot for a 
moment question it.” 

















The quaint and_ enjoyable 
tales with which My People of 
the Plains is so well stored are 
largely based upon Bishop Tal- 
bot’s experience of twelve years 
as missionary Bishop of Wyo- 
ming and Idaho. The Rocky 
Mountain region in 1887 was primitive and unsophisticated. 
Bishop Talbot had to minister to a people little used to ecclesias- 
tical influences, whom an austere and overbearing manner would 
have instantly repelled; yet, says the author, “a more kindly 
hospitality no bishop ever received.” It was a peculiar situation, 
and one upon which we may look with mingled feelings. Bishop 
Talbot went to the West not merely as a missionary preacher, but 
carrying with him the dignity and authority of his episcopal rank 
and the atmosphere of culture and refinement with which his 
church is associated. Among a people rude and uneducated he 
was received with open arms. Nothing could be more piquant, 
more affecting, or in a subtile way more dramatic than this. If 
we smile at the notion of a bishop’s holding services in a saloon, 
the walls of which have been draped with curtains by the pro- 
prietor to conceal the real character of the place, we also can be 
a little touched by the spirit in which all this was done. ; 

It was Bishop Talbot’s habit to meet every man on a common 
footing of humanity, and he never disdained the services of any 
one who showed a proper spirit. On one occasion he was rather 


too enthusiastically seconded by a man who explained his evident 
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“Well, then, if that is so, I 
do not think [ shall be con- 
firmed. In fact, I do not see 
that [I need to be. You see, 
Bishop, it’s just this way: If 
the old lady gets in and they 
lock the door against the old 
man, she will simply raise hell_until she gets me let in. And 
she’s sure to succeed.” 

In such bits of human nature as these, Bishop Talbot has pre- 
served for us glimpses of a state of society that has almost wholly 
passed away, as he observed it from an exceptional point of view. 
But he has done more than this. He could not tell his story with- 
out impressing upon it a sense of his own valuation of life. What 
he has written is not a biography, not a history of work accom- 
plished for the church, but a fair showing of what he has found 
best and most enjoyable in his experience. The zest of successful 
work in a good cause runs side by side with the humor of his narra- 
tive. He does what we always crave of every successful man: he 
lets us into the secret of his success. The book is a lesson in 
simplicity. It is more vital than any essay on the art of living. 
All this was probably quite beside the Bishop’s aim, for in his 
narrative he modestly strives to put his own personality in the 
background. But the result is as I have said. The satisfaction 
one derives from reading such a book is not transitory. One will 
always recur to it with pleasure, and on putting it down will be 
conscious of a warmer feeling for one’s fellow man. 
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A Statue to Gen. Wade Hampton at Columbia, South Carolina 


SOUTH CAROLINA HONORS’ THE 
MEMORY OF GEN. WADE HAMPTON 


SOLDIER AND STATESMAN 


N impressive equestrian statue erected to the memory of 
A General Wade Hampton by the State and the citizens of 
South Carolina was recently unveiled at Columbia, South 
Carolina. - The statue, which cost $30,000, is of bronze, and is an 
uncommonly lifelike representation of the beloved Southern gen- 
eral and patriot. The monument, in all, measures twenty-nine feet 
in height from the ground to the top of the head. The idea em- 
bodied in its conception presents the General seated on his war- 
horse saluting his troops, who cheer him as he rides down the 
lines at review. He is shown in the uniform of a Lieutenant- 
General, and is portrayed in about his fiftieth year, when he was 
at the summit of his military career. One of the ten panels 
which the pedestal bears is inscribed with a record of some of the 
battles in which General Hampton fought, and waich are given 


as: “ First Manassas,” “ Seven Pines,” “ Brandy Station,” “ Gettys- 
burg,” “Trevillion,’ ‘“Sappony Church,” “ Burgess Mill,” 


* Bentonville,” ‘* Hawes’ Shop,” and “ Cold Harbor.” 

The completion of this memorial is recalling to thoughtful 
students of American history the memorable part played by General 
Hampton not only as a military figure, but in the great drama 
of Reconstruction. It will not be forgetten that, after the war 
was ended, he played an influential part as an advocate of the 
policy of conciliation between the North and the Souttt. 
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IN SIGHT OF THE LABOR PROBLEM 


INTERESTING EVENT AT CHARLESTON, AND 
By M. B. PAINE, JR. 


SOUTH P 
ITS SIGNIFICANCE 








HE landing of the North German Lloyd Steamship Wittekind 

i on November 4, 1906, at Charleston, South Carolina, with 

five hundred immigrants from Germany, marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in the history of the South Atlantic States. It 
meant the establishing at Charleston of a port of immigration, 
through which would come a new class of labor to help cultivate 
the cotton and rice fields and to run the great cotton mills in the 
interior. 

Commissioner E. J. Watson, of the Board of Immigration for 
South Carolina, was chiefly responsible, by his untiring efforts in 
behalf of his State, for the task of getting together and bringing 
over the party of immigrants who came on the Wittekind to seek 
a better living in America. 


The first man to pass inspection and become a resident of the 
United States was Herr Nicolaus Nieman, of Hamburg. Herr Nie- 
man was a prosperous merchant in Germany, and comes to America 
to try his fortune on this side of the ocean. 

Commissioner-General Sargent expressed himself as being very 
favorably impressed with the first set of immigrants; he found 
them to be above the usual class, and he declared his intention 
of making Charleston the chief port of immigration, the Ellis 
Island, as it were, of the South. The advantages of Charleston, 
with its magnificent harbor, as a port of immigration for the 
South place it far ahead of any other place on the Southern 
Atlantic seaboard; and through its advantages and its opportunity 
will come, it is likely, the solution of the labor and servant problem. 
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A Foreign Nation sends her first Immigrant Ship to one of our Southern Ports—The Arrival of the German Steamer “ Wittekind” 
at Charleston, South Carolina, and the first Immigrant to Land (marked with a Cross) 
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ERE it not for * Jimmie” Powers, “ The Blue Moon,” the 

English musical comedy at the Casino, would be of such 

a depressingly deep hue as quite to obscure it. As it is, 

Mr. Powers is almost the only luminous spot upon the 

face of this orb, and it would almost seem that- the 
light Mr. Powers gives off is generated by the energy with which 
he struggles with his part. There are at least two pretty women 
in the company, Grace La Rue and Clara Palmer, and with the 
latter Mr. Powers polishes off several good burlesques in the old- 
fashion. As in the majority of English musical 
comedy broths, there are 
any number of cooks who 
have had a hand in this 
one, and it is a wonder 
they have not spoiled it. 
The first act manages to 
go along in some sort of 
fashion, but growing dim- 
mer and dimmer in songs 
and dialogue—which, by 
the way, are far from the 
standard one has come to 
expect at the Casino. In 
the second act, however, 
“The Blue Moon” comes 
out of its partial eclipse 


time Powers 








with an accompaniment of 
| many tuneful songs and 


choruses and much merry 
fooling. On the whole, the 
piece is only amusing 
when “ Jimmie” Powers is 
on the stage, and a great 
deal of the music may be 
characterized at least as 
reminiscent. : 

There is a certain 
amount of plot to “The 
Blue Moon,” which is laid 
in Burmah, although not 
enough of it to tax one’s 
brain. It revolves about the loves of Chandra Nil, a singing-girl, 
known as “The Blue Moon.” One of her suitors is an Kast- 
Indian prince; the other, an English officer, Captain Jack Ormsby, 
but their marriage would entail the loss of his commission. 
Naturally they have all sorts of troubles, of which they sing 
rather tunefully, and the course of their true love would be any- 
thing but smooth if it were not for the fact that the librettist 
comes to their rescue, disclosing the fact that Chandra Nil is the 
long-lost daughter of one Lady Brabasham, so the barrier to the 
marriage is happily removed. 

Mr. Powers is Private Charlie Taylor, acting bandmaster of the 
royal Muzzervernugger native band, much in love with Millicent 
Leroy, who in real life is Miss Palmer. In his efforts to convince 
her of his bravery and prowess, Mr. Powers is extremely funny, 
especially when he rents a dead tiger and displays it with an 
amazing tale of how he shot it. Of course, the owner of the tiger 
comes in inopportunely. Also, the vivacious Jimmie makes excel- 
lent comedy out of his efforts to be a detective, his disguises 
being particularly funny. No one has ever thought for a moment 
that Mr. Powers could sing, but it is nevertheless true that the 
noises he makes in unison with the orchestra are delightfully 
amusing and he makes the most of them. His song about the 
Crocodile is his chief contribution .to the music of the evening, 
and shares with “* My Burmah Girl,” sung by Edward M. Favor, 
most of the applause. The chorus of the latter song is made 
particularly effective by the introduction of a male quartette. 
Chandra Nil, otherwise Ethel Jackson, sings one song, “ Blue 
Moon,” very effectively. It is doubtful, however, whether any of 
these songs will be whistled on Broadway, which is generally 
believed to be the measure of a musical-comedy success. 











James Powers 
IN “ THE BLUE MOON ” 


It is well worth while going to Wallack’s, where “ The Rich Mr. 
is stopping, if only to see Sam Bernard’s legs. 


Hogeenheimer ” 
2 


Perish the suggestion that Mr. Bernard appears in “ fleshings 
But he has the most expressive pair of these necessaries ever seen 
upon any stage. 


They are different from any other pair we have 


DIVERSIONS IN MUSICAL COMEDY 
By gab (ah 





ever seen, What other comedians do with their arms by way of 
accenting their lines, Mr. Bernard elects to do with his legs. He 
has always made great use of them, ever since the days of the 
variety stage when he engaged in monologues, reciting “ The Face 
on the Bar-room Floor,’ and gave his version of the death of 
“Gaspard, the Miser.” In these two they were tragic legs. 
In “The Rich Mr. Hoggenheimer” they are roaringly funny. If 
the comedian were visible only from the waist down, his legs would 
be amply expressive of what was taking place in the upper half 
of him. 

Although Mr. Bernard does not always rely upon the refine- 
ments of life for his humor—how could he with a name like Hog- 
genheimer ?—it is not to be gainsaid that he is one of the drollest 
comedians upon the stage. . His dialect is what it has been for 
years past, and the manner in which he succeeds in tangling the 
King’s English is a delight. He gets himself into a lingual scuffle 
from which only his legs can extricate him; then comes a flourish 
of these members, and Mr. Bernard moves away with the eminent 
satisfaction of one who has sclved the Riddle of the Sphinx. 

Mr. Bernard’s popularity as a comedian, which has long been a 
fixture in New York, is quite likely to be augmented by his por- 
trayal of the purse-proud Mr. Hoggenheimer, because, while he is 
one of the class popularly designated as dialect comedians, his 
humor is something more than a repeated acrobatic performance 
with English. 

In “ The Rich Mr. Hoggenheimer ” Mr. Bernard has moments of 
genuine comedy in addition to his moments of difficulty with Eng- 
lish. He comes from his home in London to New York on what he 
announces to be a diplomatic mission for the British government, 
in reality to prevent the marriage of his son to a poor American 
girl. “ Piggy,” which is Hoggenheimer’s nickname, conceals the 
real object of his visit from his wife, but she sails upon the same 
steamer, and this brings about no end of complications when they 
arrive in New York. The second aci is at the steamship dock at 
Hoboken, and here Mr. Bernard, disguised as a cabman, has an 
excellent opportunity for his fun. The music of the farce is not 
remarkable, but the chorus 1s well trained. 
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Sam Bernard 
IN “THE RICH MR. HOGGENHEIMER ” 













































T has long been more than a suspicion with many of us that 
our voracious New York musical public, which can approach 
with enthusiasm a season offering several hundred concerts 
and almost as many performances of opera, cares relatively 
little what music is offered for its consideration, but a great 
deal for the manner in which it is offered. It is, one means, largely 

a worshipper of personalities—of the conductor, singer, and pianist 

of genius or marked peculiarity. Its concern with the mere com- 

poser, the mere musical producer whose function it is to furnish 

a convenient vehicle for the virtuoso, is almost, as it seems at 

times, wholly negligible. The opening weeks of the current season 

have furnished some striking instances. For ex- 
ample, there is Mr. Moritz Rosenthal, the pianist. 

Now it is a perfectly recognized fact that Mr. 

Rosenthal is one of the two or three most com- 

plete masters of the technique of the piano now 

living. His command of the mechanism of his 
instrument is uncanny, necromantic, almost in- 
credible; the ear refuses, at times, to credit the 
fact that mere human fingers and wrists are accom- 
plishing what they seem to be accomplishing. Mr. 
Rosenthal is almost as infallible, as sure and pre- 
cise and imperturbable and unerring, as one of 
those marvellous piano- playing machines that 
amaze the modern world. This is not to say that 
he has not much besides; for he commands, at 
times, a lovely quality of tone color, and he plays 
often with tenderness, dignity, and repose, though 
not with impeccable taste. But Mr. Rosenthal is 
capable—and this illustrates the point that one 
would make—of butchering a charming and _ in- 
offensive little waltz of Chopin’s (the one in D flat 
which is played daily by several million school- 
girls throughout the civilized world) to make a 
pianistic holiday. He has accomplished _ this 
notable end by tricking out the gracious and un- 
pretentious little melody with every variety of 
vulgar pianistic ornament that his ingenuity could 
suggest. The result is, of course, that Chopin is 
quite buried out of sight—smothered in cheap em- 
broidery and made unlovely by rouge and 
patchouli. It is an astounding achievement—an 
achievement that causes many persons who should know better to 
sit up very straight in their seats and applaud hysterically when 
it is done; but from the point. of view of any one who owns to 
the most rudimentary sense of artistic rectitude the thing is 
atrocious. It betrays an incurable flaw in the artistic constitu- 
tion of its perpetrator; it is an unmistakable index of the quality 
of mind and taste which made possible its accomplishment, and it 
vitiates and renders ludicrous any pretensions which its author 
chooses to make on the score of 
musical taste and appreciation. 
It cannot be too positively assert- 
ed nor too inflexibly reiterated 
that no sincere and sensitive and 
scrupulous artist could possibly 
be guilty of exploiting such a bar- 
barism, much less of being re- 
sponsible for its existence. Mr. 
Rosenthal has played the piece 
for years, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to do so as iong as he finds 
it profitable; but there is a cer- 
tain consolation in the fact that 
he is probably the only pianist in 
the world who can so perform it 
as to make its marvellous vul- 
garity completely apparent. 

‘ [t is an infinite pity that a 
musician who has so_ perfectly 
mastered the expressional me- 
dium of his art, and who has 
such undoubted potentialities of 
fine and sincere accomplishment, 
should be content with the things 
that now satisfy and sustain him. 
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Moritz Rosenthal 


The Philharmonic Society be- 


THE BANE OF VIRTUOSITY 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN 
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Madame Schumann-Heink 
WHO IS APPEARING THIS SEASON 
IN CONCERT AND GRAND OPERA 
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gins its sixty-fifth season with Mr. Wassily Safonoff, the distin- 
guished Russian, as its conductor. The society will no longer—at 
least, for the present—continue its expedient of importing a new 
and famous conductor for each of its concerts; it will loyally pin its 
faith to Mr. Safonoff; and all who realize what the Philharmonic 
has meant. for music in New York for more than half a century 
will wish it an extravagant and sustained prosperity. Much has 
been made of the perfectly obvious fact that Mr. Safonoff does his 
conducting without a baton, depending entirely upon expressive 
and vigorous gesture to communicate his ideas to his men. It has 
been said that Mr. Safonoff owes the popular interest which he 
attracts to this fact. One may be permitted to dis- 
believe this assertion. Mr. Safonoff is an ex- 
tremely forceful and emotional conductor, and a 
very expert one; he accomplishes superb results 
with the musie which he elects to interpret—re- 
sults which have no precise parallel in their im- 
mensity and impressiveness. It is not inconceiv- 
able that it is to these facts that Mr. Safonoff’s 
great popularity is due; nor is it inconceivable 
that this public is entirely aware that it makes no 
difference whatsoever how a conductor chooses to 
communicate his wishes to his orchestra—whether 
with or without a baton, or merely, as Beau 
Brummel would say, by “a glance of the eye”; 
it is impertinent and altogether beside the point to 
argue the matter with the intensity and acrimony 
that have been expended upon it in printed and 
in private discussion, and one may fervently hope 
that, during the remainder of Mr. Safonoff’s stay 
among us, he will be permitted to do quite as he 
pleases in this respect without further comment. 

Let it be recorded here that, in the first pair of 
concerts of the Philharmonie’s present season, Mr. 
Safonoff gave such a performance of Tchaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony as New York has seldom heard— 
a performance of which one may say, without 
extravagance, that in commanding and torrential 
eloquence and far-sweeping beauty it seemed liter 
ally insurpassable. At this concert Mr, Josef 
Lhevinne, the admirable Russian pianist, appeared 
as soloist, playing Rubenstein’s fourth concerto in 
D minor. Of the characteristics of Mr. Lhevinne’s art there will 
be more to say upon another occasion. 

Perhaps it will not be inapt to utter the hope at this time that 
Mr. Safonoff will not confine himself, in arranging his programmes 
for the rest-of the season, to the sort of scheme which, in par- 
ticular, was represented at the concerts of November 16 and 17. 
Mr. Safonoff is, very naturally, a specialist in contemporary Rus- 
sian music, and particularly in the music of Tschaikowsky, which 
he knows how to conduct with 
an uncommon insight and potency 
of effect. Mr. Safonoff should 
lose no time, however, in dem- 
onstrating to us that his only 
other resource does not lie in. the 
direction suggested by the music 
which, in addition to the Tschai- 
kowsky symphony, comprised his 
programme — Beethoven’s “ Cori- 
olan” Overture and Mozart’s 
serenade for string orchestra, 





“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik.” 
The best of us are always 


in danger, it would seem, 
of forgetting that by far the 
worthiest and most important 
function of a conductor and an 
orchestra is the performance of 
new and unfamiliar music of 
artistic consequence; that the 
discovery and exploitation of a 
new Debussy, a new Strauss, or 
a new Loeffler is a far more 
valuable achievement than any 
imaginable eloquence in the ex- 
position of Beethoven, Mozart, 
and other established possessions. 





Wassily Safonofi 




































One of the Pennsylvania Backs tackling a Michigan Runner in the Match at Franklin Field, Philadelphia ' 
































Rulon-Miller, of Princeton, making a Run around Yale’s Right End for a 7-yard Gain 


TWO IMPORTANT MATCHES OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON 


PUBLIC INTEREST DURING THE EARLY DAYS OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON WAS KINDLED BY TWO EXCITING MATCHES—THOSE OF YALE AND 
PRINCETON, HELD ON THE LATTER’S FIELD, AND BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AND MICHIGAN, AT PHILADELPHIA. 
IN THE FIRST OF THESE, NEITHER OF THE TEAMS WAS ABLE TO SCORE, AND THE GAME, WHICH WAS FIFRCELY CONTESTED, ENDED 1N 
A DRAW. AT FRANKLIN FIELD THE QUAKERS BEAT THE WESTERN TEAM BY THE GENEROUS SCORE OF 17 to 0 
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A Wild-Goose Chase 


(Continued from page 1714.) 


I never saw anybody’s face swell up so 
fast as his did. In less than three minutes 
his mouth was about under his left eye. 

His spirit, however, was unsubdued, as 
was proved by his first articulate remark. 

“Ye'd better gather up that goose,” he 
said, ‘ before them thieves” (he referred to 
our late companions) ‘ comes back an’ sez 
they shot it!” 

I followed his advice, and as I returned 
with our prey, the distant voices of people 
who were having a decided difference of 
opinion about something or other were 
wafted to us from the recesses of the 
swamp. 

“It’s them two sports fightin’ erbout the 


bird they . wounded,” mumbled Hezekiah. 
“T hope ez they'll kill each other!” he 


added, charitably. 

Sure enough, there had been an alterca- 
tion on the subject of the goose that had 
been wounded, and in whose pursuit our 
late companions had gone; for just as we 
took our departure—since, by this time, 
“the shades of eve were falling fast ”—they 
‘ame striding up and overtook us, and I 
must say I never saw two men in such an 
awfully sinful passion in my life. I must 
say they had some reason. After a most 
toilsome, cold, and disagreeable wade 
through the swamp, they had reached the 
spot where their goose fell; only to see his 
careass borne off by a tall and stalwart 
farmer, on whose land it had falten, who, 
accompanied by his grim hired man, re- 
turned a sportive and defiant reply to their 
loud demands for their property; and who 
added insult to injury by requesting them 
“to go and soak themselves ”’—a_ process 
which their’ previous wading experiences 
had rendered quite superfluous. 

The sight of our goose didn’t seém to 
console them a bit, and they strode on 
down the hills towards town, vowing loud- 
ly “to have the law” on their despoilers. 

We followed more leisurely, as it was now 
growing dark, and soon stood at my friend’s 
gate. 

“Waal,” said Hezekiah, as we paused 
there a moment, speaking with consider- 
able difficulty, “we hed some _ mighty 
rough times, hedn’t we? But ”—here his 
still expanding countenance was _ illumina- 
ted by a sort of one-sided smile—*‘ enny- 
ways we got a goose!” 

This exhibition of optimistic philosophy 
of the finest sort touched my heart. 

T handed him the goose without a word, 
and strode off homewards through the dark- 
ness. 





All in the Way She Was Trained 


Dr. Russern H. Conwetr, the famous 
pastor of the Baptist Temple in Philadel- 
phia. in a leeture delivered in New Haven 
not long ago, predicted wonderful progress 
in rapid-transit facilities in the near 
future, and at the same. time deprecated 
the slowness of present railroad travel. To 
illustrate this point Dr. Conwell told an 
amusing story of a woman who was travel- 
ling with her child. The train was delayed 
by many tiresome and seemingly unneces- 
sary stops, and when the conductor was 
collecting fares the woman refused to pay 
for her little girl. 

“That child is old enough to have her 
fare paid,” said the conductor, very sternly. 

“Well, perhaps she is old enough now,” 
replied the woman, “but she wasn’t when 
the train started.” 





Another Choate Story 


Tr is related of Joseph Choate, that when 
he was a very young man, just starting out 
to practise law, he was once retained by 
a shopkeeper to defend him in a suit for 
damages brought by an employee. Unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Choate, his client lost his 
head completely under cross-examination, 


furnishing evidence’ so favorable to the 
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prosecution as to result in a five-thousand- 
dollar verdict. — 

The merchant was, nevertheless, highly 
indignant with his lawyer for having lost 
the case, and when they encountered each 
other at the court-room door, he blustered: 

“Tf I had a son born an idiot ’'d make 
him a lawyer.” 

“Your father seems to have been of an- 
other opinion,” replied young Choate, 
coolly. 





An Eventful Return 


An old negro in a small Georgia town 
had helped himself to some of a_ white 
neighbor’s chickens. The owner traced the 
theft to him, however, and brought him to 
task. 

“Look here, Uncle Mose,” he said; “I 
don’t mind the chickens so much—I would 
have given you one if you had asked for it 
—but I don’t like to see an old man commit 
a sin like that. What are you going to do 
at the judgment-day, when we appear be- 
fore the Lord, and those chickens are 
brought up as evidence against you?” 

“Yo’ *low dem chickens gwine be dar, 
Marse Will?” the old man asked. 

‘They certainly will,’ was the answer, 
given with great impressiveness. 

“Den,” Uncle Mose said, “ah gwine say, 
‘Is dese hyah yo’ chickens, Marse Will?’ 
an’ yo’ll say, ‘Yas,’ an’ ah’ll. say, ‘ All 
right, sah, yo’ take ’em!’” 








FIFTY YEARS’ SUPREMACY. 

THE supremacy of Borden's products is due to 50 years’ scien- 
tific education of dairymen and employees with a fixed purpose 
to supply only the BEST. Eacie Branp ConpENSED MILK and 
PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED-CREAM fill every milk require- 
ment. «*s 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*+ 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 
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NO COFFEE 


The Doctor Said. 


Coffee slavery is not much different from 
alcohol or any other drug. But many people 
don’t realize that coffee contains a poisonous, 
habit-forming drug—caffeine. 

They fet into the habit of using coffee, and 
no wonder, when some writers for respectable 
magazines and papers speak of coffee as “harm- 
less.”’ 

Of course it doesn’t paralyze one in a short 
time like alcohol, or put one to sleep like mor- 
phine, but it slowly acts on the heart, kidneys, 
and nerves, and soon forms a drug-habit just 
the same, and one that is the cause of many 
overlooked ailments. 

“T wish to state, for the benefit of other coffee 
slaves,” writes a Vt. young lady, “what Postum 
Food Coffee has done for me. 

“Up to a year ago I thought I could not eat 
my breakfast if I did not have at least 2 cups 
of coffee, and sometimes during the day, if very 
tired, I would have another cup. 

“T was annoyed with indigestion, heart trouble, 
bad feeling in my head, and sleeplessness. Our 
family doctor, whom I consulted, asked me if 
I drank coffee. I said I did, and could not get 
along without it. 

“He told me it was the direct. cause of my 
ailments, and advised me to drink Postum. I 
had no faith in it, but finally tried it. The 
first cup was not boiled long enough and was 
distasteful, and I vowed I would not drink any 
more. 

“But after a neighbor told me to cook it longer 
I found Postum was much superior in flavor to 
my coffee. I am no longer nervous, my stomach 
troubles have ceased, my heart action is fine, 
and from 105 Ibs. weight when I began Postum, 
I now weigh 138 lbs. I give all the credit to 
Postum, as I did not change my other diet in 
any way.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, ‘‘The Road 





to Wellville,’ in pkgs. ‘There’s a reason.” 
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Solving Business Problems 


EIGHTH PAPER 


Uncertainty in business paralyzes. Certainty 
stimulates. Definite knowledge that a line of 
policy or a class of goods involves loss forces the 
adoption of immediate steps to prevent it. 
Certainty of the profitableness of a product like- 
wise electrifies its makers into seeking means for 
increasing its volume of sale. 

An interesting illustration of the truth of these 
statements is found in the business of a large 
soap works in Iowa, and their experience is given 
because it applies equally to the manufacture 
and sale of any staple that is sold on a close 
margin of profit. 

To secure this certainty in every phase of their 








business, the company early in 1906 employed the 
Baker-Vawter Company to devise and install a 
system of records: which should fit the business 
in every detail. 

The new system includes monthly statements 
recapitulating all daily manufacturing and sales 
records, shows total assets, liabilities, costs, earn- 
ings, and profits for the month; stock in hand, 
cash in bank, and, in short, mirrors the exact 
condition of the month’s business compared 
with previous months. 

Before the adoption of the system this firm 
had been practically in the dark as to its manu- 
facturing and selling costs, and only knew its 
financial condition at the end of each year, and 
even then imperfectly. 

All uncertainties are so completely banished 
by the Baker-Vawter system that the manage- 
ment, sure of its ground, has recently perfected 
plans for the erection of new buildings which 
will double the capacity of the plant. 

Radical changes in methods of both manufacture 
and sale also followed the revelations made by 
the system. For instance, it was discovered that 
some brands of soap which were being pushed the 
hardest by some of the salesmen were being 
marketed at an actual loss, and that too little 
effort was made to sell other brands that showed 
a good profit. 

Salesmen were accordingly pitted against each 
other to make the best records on the brands 
showing the largest profits.. This was done by 
establishing -a system of credits running from 
3 of 1 to 10 “points” to the box, the salesman’s 
daily, weekly, and monthly sales, less credits and 
expenses, showing automatically the number of 
“points,” as well as the volume of sales, for which 
he was entitled to credit. 

The result of this rivalry has been a marked 
increase in the sale of profitable goods and a 
decrease in the orders for the low-profit brands. 

Under the old system the management knew 
only the gross sales of each salesman in boxes and 
in dollars. Now it knows the sales of each of 
many brands and the profit on each. 

Many uncertainties enter into the manufacture 
of soap. For instance, tallows apparently the 
same vary greatly in yield. Before the Baker- 
Vawter system was installed the management 
never knew the labor and material cost of each 
kettle and run, as it had worked on a general 
estimate which the system soon proved to have 
been faulty. These costs are now shown in de- 
tail, divided into various materials, and pro- 
ductive and non-productive labor, together with 
overhead expenses. 

The system works so harmoniously, and the in- 
formation which it gives automatically is 
satisfactory, that the proprietor said in a recent 
interview: “I can sleep now. I know just where 
we stand every minute. I don’t work as hard 
as I formerly did and am relieved of all minor 
details.” 

Name and address given on application by the 
Baker-Vawter Company, Chicago and New York. 
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John W. Burgess 


ROOSEVELT PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN, WHO PRE- 


CIPITATED AN’ INTERNATIONAL SENSATION 


AMERICA REGARDS THE MONROE DOCTRINE AS ODSOLETE 


The Sagaciousness of Private 
Isaac Washington 
By George W. Earl, Jr. 


THE officers and men composing the first 
battalion of the Thirty-first United States In- 
fantry were on the qui vive, for it was 
rumored that the regiment was to be 
mobilized in Manila for return to the States. 

The officers and men were not alone in 
their excitement over these rumors. The 
equanimity of a certain portion of the town’s 
female population was’ affected as well, but 
from a different motive. Many of the native 
women had fallen under the demonstrative 
and brawny charms of the fluent and voluble 
American negro, who appeared to have an 
irresistible fascination for them, and had 
become their wives—openly or otherwise— 
much to the disgust and resentment of the 
native male population. 

As is seldom the case with rumors in the 
army, this one proved to be of stable founda- 
tion. That evening, at parade, orders were 
duly published announcing the return of 
the regiment to the States vid the Suez 
Canal. At the same time each company 
commander was directed to prepare a list 
of the men in their immediate commands 
who had married native women, and send 
it without delay to the proper authority, 
that preparations might be made for the 
transportation of this female impedimenta. 

* Heah’s wheah dis niggah doan’ work no 
mo’!” said Private Isaac Washington to his 
Krag rifle that evening after parade, as 
he put it in the gun-rack. 

“Who yo’ talkin’ to, Ike?” queried one of 
his fellow soldiers, who was bent on the 
same errand. 

* De bes’ 1 in de worl’, ’nd dat’s me!” 

“Yes, si he again started his  in- 
dividual conversation, after glancing cau- 
tiously around to assure himself that he was 
alone in the barracks. “ It ‘Il be laik findin’ 
de money. Ha. ha!” he again foolishly 
snickered. “ Takin’ in washin’s no ‘count 
wid mah plan. Jes watch dis niggah git 
nex’ to dat cigarillo-smokin’, kinky-haired 











From stereograph copyright by H. C. White & Co. 


The Tomb of Pope Clement XIII. at St. Peter’s, Rome 


BY DECLARING THAT 


Zeba dat ’u’d marry me foh de askin’. 
‘Honey, I lobe yo’, yes, I do!’” he trilled in 
his deep-throated voice, as he rhythmically 
tramped down the split-bamboo floor of the 
barracks and out into the fast-falling night. 

“ Buenos noches, Sefiorita Zeba!” was his 
greeting to the kinky-haired, half-breed 
Negrita attendant at the tienda where it 
was his wont to make purchases of native 
tobacco and other commodities when he had 
the ready money, and as long after as he 
could extend his credit. ‘‘ Me cary beer.” 

“You haunt beer, Sefior Wash’ton? You 
got money? No sabe trust. You got 
money?” she asked again, without making a 
move toward the shelf above her head, which 
was well filled with bottles of American 
beer. 

“Doan’ yo’ worry, nohow,  sefiorita. 
Heah’s de price.’ He threw down a half- 
dollar and received in return his bottle of 
beer and a quarter. 

“Yo’ cary beer, Zeba? Si, si, me to pay 
foh it, shore; heah’s de coin,” and he pushed 
the quarter back to her .over the rude 
counter. 

“ Poco tiempo, me mucho sorry,” she said, 
as she dexterously uncapped the bottle of 
beer and quickly placed it to her lips. 
“You go home, mucho distancia,” she went 
on, uncertainly indicating the direction of 
the United States with a wave of the half- 
empty beer-bottle. “Me mucho sick here,” 
and she placed her unoccupied hand in the 
region of her heart. 

“Yo’ cary vamoose United States, me 
esposa?” he queried. ‘Make mucho money; 
no work, no washin’ estas,” calling atten- 
tion to his clothing by picking at the front 
of his khaki blouse. ‘One yeah, two yeah, 
poco tiempo, vamoose Philippines, mucho 
money, mucho grande house! Yo’ marry me 
maiiana ?” 

“Yes, saar, Wash’ton,” she coyly replied. 

“Bueno! Bueno!” he exclaimed. “ Call 
me Ike, honey!” Reaching over the counter, 
he drew her struggling form to him, shower- 
ing kisses upon her dusky cheeks. “Um! 
Um!” he laughed. “Sugah ain’t in it!” 
And he ran his fingers through the kinky, 
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NEAR WHICH AN EXPLODING BOMB, SAID TO BE THE OUTCOME OF 
AN ANARCHIST PLOT, CREATED A PANIC IN THE BASILICA AND 
STARTLED THE ATTENDANTS OF THE POPE 


fluffy hair which stood out in every direction 
from her oddly shaped head. 

After a wild sashay out into the quiet 
roadway he sat the figure of his startled 
sweetheart on the counter. 

“Good night, mah baby,” he sang; and 
as he kissed the now willing lips of his 
inamorata the “call to quarters” sounded. 

“ Doan’ fohgit, mafana, at de chu’ch,” he 
called from out the night, throwing a part- 
ing kiss to her shadowy form as it disap- 
peared within the tienda. 

“Whoop! Whoop! Hurrah foh de Suez 
Canal ’nd N’ Yo’k!” he shouted, as he en- 
tered the barracks. ‘‘ Talk erbout de Hong- 
kong ’nd China Bank, dis niggah ‘Il own 
it all two yeahs from now!” 

“Yo’ drunk, Wash’ton?”’  sententiously 
asked his first’ sergeant. 

“Yes, sarge, drunk wid joy!” he ex- 
claimed, as he slipped under his mosquito- 
bar to the cot beneath. 


’ 


* Honey, look heah! Yo’ sabe?” exclaimed 
a flashily clad negro to his overdressed sable 
companion of the fair sex a few months 
later, as he halted in front of a huge litho- 
graph which decorated the bill-board at the 
entrance of tlie Bowery Dime Museum. 
“Zeba, yo’ shorely am a_ peach.” He 
chucked her under the chin,as he pointed 
to the figure of a scantily clad and ferocious- 
looking female savage, grim and threaten- 
ing against a tropical background, a skull 
in one hand and a formidable tomahawk-like 
weapon in the other, whose long kinky hair, 
standing out in every direction from her 
oddly shaped head, but added to the sav- 
agery of the poster. 


ZEBA, QUEEN OF THE NEGRITOS, HEREDIT- 
ARY RULER OF THE SAVAGE HEAD- 
HUNTERS OF THE PHILIPPINES IN HER 
ROYAL ROBES, WITH THE INSIGNIA OF 
HER BLOODY OFFICE 


he read from the flaring head-lines of the 
poster, as he tucked her hand under his 
arm and started down the street humming, 
*Under the Bamboo-tree.” ° 
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The Regeneration of. Ireland 
(Continued from paye.1715.) 


frankly admits, it is the Irish themselves 
who must bear the major part of the blame 
for its assassination. Had they clung to 
it as they clung to their religion it could 
never, in spite of the huge exodus of: Irish- 
speaking peasants after the famine, have 
died cut.. The Church, had it cared, might 
have preserved it. O’Connell, had he not 
been blind to its value as the well-spring of 
a true nationality, might also have pre- 
served it. Instead, he did more than any 
one man to extinguish what. little remained 
in it of vitality. Thousands learned Eng- 
lish . that they might understand his 
speeches. Despised by the Church, ignored 
by the politicians, ostracized by an Eng- 
lish-made school system, it fell swiftly into 
contempt and also into oblivion; and with 
it was departing with equal rapidity all 
that make the Trish a separate and dis- 
tinctive people. 

Then came the Gaelic League valiantly 
hent on snatching the soul and spirit of the 
nation from the clutch of death: Started 
hy a few nameless enthusiasts with little 
or no material resources, it has grown to 
be the one really national university that 
Ireland possesses. In Dublin alone it has 
over thirty branches, and throughout the 
country something like nine hundred. Its 
membership exceeds the hundred-thousand 
mark. Thanks to its exertions more’ than 
a quarter of a million people of all classes 
are now learning to use Irish as a spoken 
tongue. It has forced the study of Irish 
into more than three thousand schools. In 
nearly every district of Ireland urban and 
county councils, poor-law boards, and other 
public bodies are making it an indispens- 
able condition that candidates for public 
offices should be Irish-speaking. Nor does 
the League confine itself to propagating the 
use of the native tongue. Dr. Hyde has 
described it as “an educational body 
tinged with an industrial strain.” It 
strongly insists on the patriotic duty and 
necessity of buying Irish goods and produce, 
and developing in all possible ways the re- 
sources of the country. It has revived 
Gaelic pastimes, music, and dances. Its in- 
fluence is felt in the resuscitation of a gen- 
uine national drama and art. It distributes 
many hundreds of pounds a year in prizes 
for literature, music, oratory, singing, and 
dancing. It holds great popular festivals, 
deluges the country with travelling lec- 
turers, conducts examinations in the Irish 
language and grants certificates, owns a 
weekly and monthly journal, and is by 
far the largest publisher of books and 
pamphlets in the country. 

Here is a movement that Irish-Americans 
do well to support generously. If it goes 
on as it has begun, if it manages to main- 
tain its singularity and to resist being 
captured either by the politicians or the 
priesthood, it will expand into the greatest 
of all the regenerating forces that are now 
at work in Treland. Indeed, it is that al- 
ready; but the limits of its possible growth 
are not yet by any means reached, and, 
Englishman though I am, and fully conscious 
of all that an Irish Ireland portends for 
England, I am irresistibly drawn towards 
wishing the League all the energizing power 
it will need to accomplish its high mission. 
That mission I take to be something more 
than the creation of a bilingual Ireland. 
It is veritably for the salvation of a nation’s 
soul and the preservation of its moral es- 
sence that the Gaelic Leaguers are wrest- 
ling. Their success, I am aware, means the 
deanglicization of Treland, spiritual war 
on England, and _ possibly the  intensi- 
fication of all the elements that have kept 
ihe two peoples apart. But it also means 
the assertion and the vindication of a right 
to which all other claims must bow—the 
right of a nation to be itself. 





On the Level 


“How do you like Smiggleby ?” 

“Like him? Not at all. Why, that man 
is such a low-down cuss it would take an 
elevator to land him in Hades.” 
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—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, KNOWN AS 
CHARTREUSE, HAS FOR CENTURIES 
BEEN THE PREFERRED AFTER-DIN- 
NER LIQUEUR OF POLITE SOCIETY. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Co., 48 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Electric 
Carriages 











HE highest art, the most refined taste 
and the most expert skill combine 
to make Columbia Electric Carriages 

the standard of the world. 

They have an air of distinction—a ‘‘smart 
style,” if you will—that lifts them above 
the ordinary. 












7” The Ideal Vehicle for Town. 


The Columbia Electric Brougham (Mark 
LXVIII), illustrated above, reflects the 
ripest and best ideas of leading specialists in 
designing, engineering and carriage furnish- 
ing. 

It is the most useful, substantial and 
luxuriously appointed of all town carriages 

—available for all seasons and in 





Noiseless, without odor, free all weather. oe — 
from vibration, safe and easily con- Broughams Among its special eatures 0 
trolled—Columbias meet every de- equipment are: 1 } 
mand of town and suburban service. Hansoms 5 speed control (from 4 to 18 miles 

The remarkable absence of noise an hour); special exide — = 
which characterizes them is due to Landaulets unequalled ies gag wh paareccing 

: fs A pneumatic tires; improved con- 
the perfection of their construction. Vv trolling and steering device; 
: é ‘ . 

All bg = pres Pg tt Sore eae thoroughly practical and conven- 
neers, the most skilled workmen, ient location of driver’s seat. and 
the most conscientious oversight Victoria. absolutely the best of everything 
= eye ae = . voc pe 3 o Phaetons pertaining to furnishing and ap- 

ail can do is done to make the ointment. 
Columbia perfect. Runabouts , ¥) 9 
Built by the oldest manufacturers The new model Columbia Electric 











of Ametfican electric carriages, they 

ate the prodtct of the ripest experts and the 
most skilled wotkmanship, and have gained 
the approval of that particular public which 
demands the best and is satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the best. 





Victoria-Phaeton 
(Mark LXIX) 


Victoria-Phaeton, illustrated below 
(Mark LXIX), is a marvel of convenience, 
luxury and perfect appointment—a more de- 
lightful vehicle for the park and boulevard 
and luxurious pleasure driving could not be 
built. 


DESCRIPTIVE MATTER ON REQUEST 


A beautifully printed, illustrated catalogue of all 
Columbia Electric Carriages will be sent upon 
request; also separate catalogues of Columbia 
Gasoline Cars and Columbia Electric Commer. 
cial Vehicles. 


Electric Vehicle Co., 


Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th Street. Boston: Columbia 
Motor Vehicle Company, 74 Stanhope Street. Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 
Michigan Avenue. Washington: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 
sth Street and Ohio Avenue. 07° 4/4. 4. L, A. M. 


At New York we shall exhibit only at 
the 7th National Automobile Show, 
Madison Square Garden, Jan. 12-19, 1907. 


























THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER 


M. GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 
By CHARLES JOHNSTON 








N France they are saying, “ The king-maker has become king!” 
and one of the Parisian papers, with fine humor, calls M. 
Clémenceau “ le vieuw Débutant,’ who makes his first bow to 
the public as minister in his sixty-fifth year. There is good 
reason for speaking of Clémenceau as king-maker. It was he 
who put Carnot into the Presidency, on the fall of M. Jules Grévy, 
whom he himself had pulled down. It was he who brought about 
the election of M. Loubet, to frustrate the wild ambition of Paul 
Dérouléde. In forming and upholding ministries, his infiuence 
has been as great, though he never entered a ministry until this 
year. He once confessed to a friend that he himself could not 
remember how many ministries he had driven out of office, how 
many individual ministers he had deprived of their portfolios. 
For instance, it was he who upset Jules Ferry, “the man of Ton- 
king”; it was he who drove General Boulanger out of office, when 
it was found that “the man on horseback” was trying to bring 
back the Bourbons, as General Monk had brought back Charles II. 
of England. And M. Freycinet he overthrew at least three times, 
to say nothing of lesser antagonists. Hardly less picturesque 
is the figure he makes as a duellist. He is one of the finest swords- 
men in France, and time and again has settled a political dispute 
on the field of honor. He has been principal in a dozen notable 
duels, and second in as many more. It was he who supported M. 
Floquet in his duel with General Boulanger, when the_ first 
warrior of France came within an ace of being killed by the elderly 
lawyer. And a dozen years earlier it was he who stood second to 
Gambetta in the famous duel which grew out of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon’s very similar attempt to bring back the Bourbons, in the 
person of the chivalrous and impracticable Compte de Chambord. 

Yet it would be an entire error to treat M. Clémenceau as a sen- 
sational figure, merely because of these strong elements of sensa- 
tion in his career. A far truer characterization is, “ the sanest 
Radical in Europe.” And we might go even farther, and say that, 
since his twentieth year, for well-nigh half a century, Georges 
Clémenceau ,has stood as the manliest and most vigorous embodi- 
ment of the Republican ideal—the true principle of liberty which 
emerged from the French Revolution. More than that, we can see 
in Clémenceau’s mind a steady growth from the extreme revo- 
lutionary and almost socialistic view to a sound and wise individ- 
ualism, founded on justice and genuine liberty. And withal, a 
man of noble courage and unselfishness, a blend of the firmest 
manliness with the finest artistic gifts, of theoretical materialism 
with the purest and most ardent idealism. “ France has always 
stood for the ideal,” he says, in one of his finest orations, and it 
is just and seemly that, as France once more emerges as a leading 
power, her government should be in the hands of this honest and 
true-hearted French gentleman. 

Georges Clémenceau is a true son of the French Revolution. 
His father was imprisoned by Napoleon III. at the time of the 
coup d'état which destroyed the Second Republic. And Georges 
Clémenceau himself was arrested and imprisoned, ten years later, 
for erying “ Vive la République!’ at a demonstration on the anniver- 
sary of the Revolution. This was in 1861. On his release he took up 
the study of medicine, following classes at Nantes, and again at 
Paris, where he finally took his M.D. degree. For the doctorate 
examination he wrote a very noteworthy thesis, “On the Genera- 
tion of the Anatomical Elements,” whereby hangs a pretty story. 
Instead of taking up a practice, young Clemenceau elected to spend 
some years in travel in the lands of liberty, and in the period 
immediately after our civil war he came to this country, remain- 
ing until the Prussian invasion and Sedan tumbled Napoleon IIT. 
from his throne. Among mementos of his American visit is a 
copy of the above-mentioned thesis, with this inscription on the 
title-page: “Presented to the Astor Library by the Author, G. 
Clémenceau, New York, October 12, 1867.” He spent some time 
travelling about the States, visiting our large cities and recording 
his impressions for Parisian readers in Le Temps, for he was 
already a skilful writer. He presently modified his pursuits, for 
we next find him teaching literary history in English, which he 
knew perfectly, at an academy for young ladies at Stamford, Con- 
necticut. One of his biographers says that it was his pleasant 
duty to accompany his pupils in their daily promenades. If so, 
this was the hand of fate, for we presently find him engaged to 
one of the fair students of literary history, whom he married in 
1869. 

Very dramatic is the next change of scene. From the midst of 
his pastoral life by the shore of the Sound, we find him suddenly 
transported within the walis of Paris, already hemmed in by the 
Prussian armies. His old friend Arago, very influential in the 
government that deposed Napoleon ITI., who was organizing arnied 
resistance to Bismarck and Moltke, had him appointed mayor of 
the Eighteenth Electoral District (arrondissement) of Paris, the 
quarter of Montmartre. This district was one of twenty in the 
city, and Clémenceau had about 150,000 to care for during the 
siege, for whose daily rations he was immediately responsible. 
Ile made a strong and effective official, and even in those early 
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days found time to wage a campaign for the separation of Church 
and State in France. Spring saw the siege over, the Prussian armies 
gone, and the government of M. Thiers installed at Versailles. 
There was an initial concussion between that government and the 
popular feeling of Paris over the national cannon on the hill of 
Montmartre, and two French generals,:-Thomas and Lecomte, were 
shot by the populace. Cléinenceau did everything in his power to 
save their lives, and for nearly two hours ran the gauntlet of the 
mob in a heroic effort to stop the execution of the generals; he 
was too late, however, and only by a miracle escaped a like fate 
himself. That long struggle through the howling and frenzied mob 
he has called his “ Way of Calvary.” Then, by a sudden trans- 
formation, we see him standing for home rule for Paris against 
the national government at Versailles, and appealing to President 
Thiers, but appealing in vain, for the rights of his beloved city. 
The refusal of the Versailles government was a prime cause of the 
uprising of the Commune, and the wild disorders that filled the 
spring months of 1871. Again, by a sudden transformation, we find 
Clémenceau denounced by the Commune, and in danger of arrest and 
violent death. And later, in 1876, we find him in yet a new rdle plead- 
ing for amnesty for the Communards, 50,000 of whom had been im- 
prisoned, while twice that number were in exile. In every scene of 
this wonderful panorama he stands out as of undaunted courage 
and inflexible devotion to principle. 

After the invasion and the Commune came the long Parliamentary 
struggle, when for eighteen years no ministry lasted more than a 
few months. Clémenceau’s integrity and force brought*about many 
a sudden transformation in this time of change. The chief cause 
of this extreme instability was the fact that the French Chamber 
contained no Jess than seven parties, and by a sudden alliance be- 
tween two or three of them a large majority might melt away in 
an hour. There was, first, the Centre, of Moderate Liberals, as 
we should call them. Then, on the Right, there were three parties 
of Royalists—two upholding the elder and younger line of the 
Bourbons (Légitimistes and Orléanistes), and the third working 
for the return of the Bonapartes (Impérialistes). On the Left 
there were also three parties—the Opportunist Republicans, closest 
to the Centre; then the Reds, or Radical Republicans; and, finally, 
the Anarchists and Socialists. Clémenceau was the ablest leader 
of the Radical Republicans, and his policy was entirely clear and 
practical. First, he stood for a realization of the hopes of the 
great French’ Revolution, most of which had been thwarted by 
Napoleon I. or the restored Bourbons. He pointed out, in debate 
and in the press, that France was still living in the frame made 
by Napoleon I., and had hardly advanced at all in three-quarters 
of a century. Then he stood for the development of French re- 
sources, as against Ferry’s wild schemes of colonial adventure in 
Tonking, Madagascar, Tunis, and Egypt. ‘“‘ We do not need colo- 
nies in Africa and the Orient! What we need is to colonize 
France!” he said, in the campaign which brought about Ferry’s 
overthrow. Again, he consistently opposed the alliance between 
France and Russia, being 100 good a Republican to wish to see 
his beloved country bound to the destinies of a retrograde despotism. 
He strongly advocated such an understanding with England as 
has recently been effected, and the foreshadowed entente between 
England, France, and Italy realizes one of his ideals. 

Yet perhaps the strongest claim of Clémenceau to the gratitude 
of his country and the admiration of the world is the splendid 
stand he made for justice and the honor of France in the famous 
Dreyfus ease, when, for month after month, he wrote ringing 
articles in defence of Dreyfus, calling for justice against conspiracy 
and organized betrayal. It is in the last degree interesting to 
read the passages of warm enthusiasm in which he lauds the manly 
part played by Coloned Picquart in the Dreyfus investigation, and 
it warms our blood to see him choose the same Picquart, now a 
general, as his Minishter of War. Chiefly to these two was due 
the rehabilitation of France’s honor in a legal struggle that shook 
the world. 

In the tremendous seandals which grew out of the Panama Canal, 
Clémenceau was himself fiercely assailed, and forgery and con- 
spiracy were freely used against him in the Chamber, in the press. 
and in the courts. There are few finer scenes in modern history 
than that of the Chamber of Deputies when Paul Dérouléde stood 
up in the tribune to denounce Clémenceau, and in denouncing, in 
spite of his passion of hatred and torrent of invective, little by 
little revealed the weakness of his case, and finally, shamed and 
put to confusion, almost fled from the tribune and the Chamber, 
while Clémenceau, who had sat still as a statue from the begin- 
ning, burst out into Homeric laughter. 

From 1893 to 1903 Clémenceau was out of politics. He wrote 
many brilliant articles—a work on the philosophy of nature, 
Great Pan, and a novel of social life, The Strongest, a play 
laid at the court of China, and some admirable criticisms. Then, 
in 1903, he was returned to the Senate; this spring he took a 
portfolio in the Sarrien ministry, and now we see him at last 
Prime Minister of France. 
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Dumas Pere and the Tem- 
perature 


DuMAS pére, when manager of the Théatre 
Historique, was continually studying the in- 
fluence of the temperature on the sale of 
tickets—at least, he seemed to do so; in 
fact, this seeming interest in the showing of 
the thermometer was, like so many other 
acts of his, nothing but an expression of the 
proverbial kindness of his heart. 

One day Dumas happened to meet an old 
friend whom he had not seen for thirty 
years. ‘“* Where are you going to dine to- 
night?” he asked the friend. 

* To-night I shall dine nowhere,” 
answer. 

“Oh no,” said Dumas, “ you are mistaken; 
you will dine with me.” He led the friend 
inte his house and gave him the upper place 
at his table. The poor man had not had 
such a dinner for a long time, and Dumas, 
when retiring into his writing-room after 
the coffee, said, “It is a matter of course 
that I expect you to-morrow at the same 
time.” 

The friend came the next day, and the 
day after this, and so on, for ten years up 
to his death. One day, however, he told 
Dumas that, as he was eating bread he did 
not earn, this arrangement could not con- 
tinue. “If I am not able honestly to earn 
my meals, I shall not come again. Tell me 
in what way I can be of service to you.” 

Dumas thought a moment, then he said: 
* You can do me a great favor. You may go 
to the new bridge every day and take the 
temperature by Chevalier’s thermometer. 
The temperature, you must know, is of great 
moment in the matter of the sale of tickets. 
Could you do this?” 

The poor fellow answered affirmatively, 
and from that time on reported to Dumas 
every day: “At noon the thermometer 
showed so and so many degrees in the shade.” 
And Dumas, who, of course, did not care 
in the least about the temperature, replied 
with the same regularity: ‘“ I am very much 
obliged. If you only knew what a service 
you are doing me!” 
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The Purchasing Agent 


“Dav,” asked Bobby, “ what is biology?” 
“Go ask your mother,’ replied Dad, 
curtly. ‘She spends the most money.” 


Geography 


THE children in a Long Island City school 
were asked to name three islands off the 
coast of North America. They responded 
variously as follows: 

“Greenland, Newfoundland, and Dream- 
land.” 

“Coney Island, Cuba, and Greenland.” 

“Greenland, Blackwells Island, and Ire- 
land.” 


In Self-Defence 


AN eminent judge of northern Vermont 
was fond of telling the following story. 

“ At a session of the criminal court over 
which he was presiding, a man was being 
tried for stealing a sheep; he had been dis- 
covered taking the dead animal home, and 
when he was arrested there was evidence 
that the sheep had already furnished several 
meals for the family. He was asked if he 
had anything to say before sentence was 
passed upon him. ‘I killed the sheep, your 
Honor, but I did it in self-defence.’ 

* Self-defence?’ said the indignant judge. 
‘Killed a sheep in self-defence? What do 
you mean by such a statement?’ To which 
the man replied: ‘No damned sheep bites 
me and lives.’ ” 


Unsteady Company 


First Typist. “ And has he really asked 
vou to ride up-town with him every night in 
the Subway?” 

Seconp Typist. “Oh yes. It’s a standing 
invitation.” 
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quaing the Colony. Adios pepe OS od Fomiak Weekly. $1.50 per annum. Rest of this year free to new 

and Health Resorts, Wellington, New Zealand. subscribers for 1907. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 








Sample card 


: SPECIMEN COPIES 


containing I2 | free on request. It will pay anybody interested in any way in 
pens, differ- | country life to send for them. Address the publishers, 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N.Y. 


ent patterns, 





sent to any 





The Flower of France go? 2° ery 


Author of “If I Were King,” “The Proud Prince,” ete. 
This_is the story of Joan of Arc charmingly retold in Mr. McCarthy’s inimitable 
style. While the romance follows history in the main, the author has given it here 
and there imaginative touches that enhance the beauty and interest of the romance. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





The Marriage of William Ashe smbict"iaro 


‘* The most noteworthy heroine of English fiction since ‘ Becky Sharp,’” declares Z77/¢ in praise 


of Lady Kitty in Mrs. Ward's great novel. It is a story that will endure—a masterpiece of mod- 

ern English fiction. There is a breadth of sympathy, a delicacy of touch in the great moments 

of abandonment, a realness which makes the book not so much a picture of life as life itself. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


ALI-POINTED PENS 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt 









Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-Porn rep 
pens are more duradle, and ate ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
or any Stationery Store. 


Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 
Cotes oun: Gok gab Ave. and 88. SOHMER & COMPAMY, New York. 
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seller in 


tive buyer. 
20 H. P. 
Touring Car 


$1450 


the Maxwell 
stands today. 


the facts about this 





axwell 


CARS OF CONTENTMENT 
It Must Have Quality 


Two years on the market 
and the second largest 
America. 
Maxwell history has been 
an endless chain of enthu- 
Siastic endorsement passed 
on from owner to prospec. 
Not advertising 
but solid worth has placed 





It surely must be worth your while to get 


The Maxwell Catalogue is more than a book of specifications. 
It is a complete treatise on the comparative merits of the various 
systems of automobile construction. Sent free if you write Dept. 16 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 
Terrance Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
Exhibit only at the A. C. A. Show, December 1st to 8th, Grand Central Palace, New York, Look for the largest space 


12 H. P. 
Tourabout 
$825 


where it 


car before buy. 


you 




















The Awakening of 
Helena Richie 
By MARGARET DELAND 


As an achievement in letters, this story of 
passion and folly, repentance and renunciation, 
deserves to be ranked among the chiefest ex- 
amples of American imaginative writing.—PAz/- 
adelphia North American, 

It sails among the novels of the year like an 
ocean liner in the midst of a flotilla of cockle- 
shells.—Cleveland Leader. 

Mrs. Deland has done nothing finer. She 
has taken hold of a striking theme and has 
welded out of it her greatest artistic triumph. 
—Boston Herald, 

An immortal book—far and away the best 
thing that has appeared in years.—Columbia 
State, 


Ilustrated. Price, $1.50. 














The Call 
of the Blood 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


A wonderful new novel by the author of 
The Garden of Allah—a story thrilling with the 
exultant joy of physical life. The scenes are 
laid in the most beautiful of the Mediterranean 
islands—Sicily. Here the hero and_ heroine 
come from England to spend their honeymoon. 
In the man’s veins runs a strain of Southern 
blood, which is roused by the environment of 
his fathers’ land and by the beauty of an allur- 
ing young Sicilian girl. 

The story runs through a series of breath- 
lessly intense and passionate climaxes. Every 
scene breathes the same wonderful, mystic 
charm that made his former novel a marvel of 
romance, 

Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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In Herculaneum 
By Joel Benton 


The privilege now given by Italy to open the long- 
buried city of Herculaneum is likely to result in valu- 
able and startling discoveries.—European Despatch 


Who can foretell what gifts await 
The hastening hand of hurried Fate, 
Laid on a city, centuries dumb— 
Long-buried Herculaneum? 


Pindar’s lost Odes may well engage 
Some search—with many a classic page 
Long looked for, as the things to seek— 
Once known to Roman and to Greek. 


Broad, stately halls should do their pari 
To give us trophied works in Art; 

Pieces, perhaps, that more than please, 
From Phidias. and Praxiteles. 

What “ burning Sappho” said, and sang, 
Music that through rich chambers rang; 
The fashions of an ancient day, 

So modern, yet so far away. 


Some statue-portraits there must be 
Of heroes famed in history. 

And maybe, whilst we hold our breath, 
One of the Mun of Nazareth! 





His Deserts 


Secretary Tarr tells an amusing story 
of a short colloquy which he heard in Ha- 
bana. 

An American “soldier of fortune” ha- 
stened to Cuba at the outbreak of the in- 
surrection, and offered his services to the 
republic. As he had served in the Spanish 
war, and had commanded a militia organi- 
zation, he was welcomed and given the com- 
mand of a detachment of Rural Guards. 


. Shortly after, he was despatched in pursuit 


of a band of insurrectionists reported in 
the neighborhood, only to allow them to 
slip through his fingers. With many apolo- 
gies he reported to his Cuban superior. 

“Make no apologies whatever, Sefior 
Lieutenant,” the Cuban said, graciously. 
“True, you inflicted no loss upon the enemy, 
but it was an exquisitely conducted cam- 
paign! It is a great waste of talent, senor, 
that you should be employed in these minor, 
even insignificant, disturbances; your field 
of operation should be much, oh, vastly. 
greater! You deserve to be with one of 
your own great generals—Grant, or Sheri- 
dan, or Lee!” 

“ But—but they are dead, general!” the 
American said, his  self-satisfaction begin- 
ning to be troubled with doubts. 

* Ah, I am fully aware of that fact, Seftor 
Lieutenant!” the other replied, pleasantly. 








Business Acumen 


In Philadelphia is a small girl who, 
until recently, was the only child in_ the 
family. The arrival of a baby brother was 
regarded by her as something of an intru- 
sion, and her parents endeavored in every 
way to cultivate in her an affection for it. 
Wishing to ascertain how successful their 
efforts had been in this regard her father 
one diy said: 

“Mary, a man came into my office to-day, 
and said that he would give me a big boxful 
of money, enough to buy all the candy and 
toys in the city, if I would sell him little 
baby brother. That is a great deal for such 
a little fellow. Shall I sell him?” 

An eager assent trembled on the little 
girl’s tongue, but she hesitated, and a shrewd 
look came into her eyes. : 

“No, don’t, papa,” she said. “Tl try 
to stand him.” 

“Oh, you are commencing to love baby, 
then?’ the father said, delightedly. 

“Huh! No, I ain’t!” was the reply. “If 
you can get so much for him now, I gue=s 
you could get twice as much when hes 
growed bigger!” . 
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-“For the Night Cometh” 


By John Williams Brotherton 

Across the dial-plate, where sleeps 

A lizard, drunken with the light, 
An ever-shifting shadow creeps,— 

The outstretched finger of the night. 
Uncropped, unclipped, around the base 

The high grass springs, the mullein towers, 
Hiding the legend on the face, 

“TI Cannot Count in Shade or Showers.” 


A friend of sunny times alone, 
It hath no love for darker days; 
When clouds across the sun are blown, 
It hungers for the warming rays. 
It basks gray-silent in the light, 
Content beneath the sun’s full powers; 
Above, the legend reads aright, 
“T Number but the Sunny Hours.” 


But carved beneath, another line 

Cries its short message to mankind, 
Half hid beneath the rank woodbine 

To eyes that see and yet are blind. 
Out of the wilderness, unheard, 

It calls through winter-time and June, 
Shouting to all to wake and gird; 

“ Man, Seize the Hour while yet ’tis Noon.” 
Like bugles in the dead of night 

The high call startles, and the heart 
Leaps, as a lark to meet the light, 

Eager to do its promised part. 
Man, seize the hour, thy work to bless; 

Mould thou and shape the instant boon; 
Hear ye across the wilderness, 

“Use well the Time; the Night comes 

soon.” 





His Compliment 


AN assistant secretary of one of the 
Federal departments at Washington in con- 
versation frequently betrays his Celtic 
origin. 

One day lately he lost his umbrella dur- 
ing a tour of several shops in quest of an 
article for his wife. Concluding that the 
umbrella must have been left in one of the 
three stores in question, he doubled on his 
trail and revisited them in turn. 

“The umbrella has not been found here,” 
he was told at the first establishment. 

The same announcement was made at the 
second shop; whereupon the official with a 
hopeless air made his way to the third store. 

There, to his delight, the umbrella was 
awaiting him. As the floor-walker handed 
it over, the overjoyed Celt exclaimed: 

“ Well, I must say you are more honest 
here than at those other stores!” 





The Young Idea 


A Iona IsLtanp Crty teacher displayed to 
her class a picture of Evangeline bearing a 
jug in one hand and resting the other on the 
neck of her heifer. At the same time, she 
wrote on the board the following stanza: 


Foremost bearing the bell, 
beautiful heifer, 

Proud of her*snow-white hide, and the ribbon 
that waved from her coliar, 

Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of 
human affection. 


Evangeline’s 


The children were then requested to write 
down their own prose versions of the stanza, 


aided by the picture they had seen. A little 
Polish girl responded as follows: 
“ Evangeline came through the meadow 


with ene hand on her snow-white hide and a 
milk-pitcher in the’ other.” 





The Terrors of Indigestion 


A squire of Andover decided to take 
into his employ a brother of Patrick, one 
of his hired men. The terms were made 
with Pat before his brother’s arrival, and 
the following conversation is a specimen of 
what they agreed upon: 

Squire. “Tl pay your brother one-fifty 
a day, Patrick.” 

PATRICK. “Yis, sor, yis, sor, . and 
will he ate himself or will ye ate him?” 

The squire thought Mike had better eat 
himself. 
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THE MOST ACCEPTABLE 


{ BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS 





XMAS PRESENT 
FOR OLD & YOUNG 





ROUND OR SQUARE 
BOX OF 















eee 


HOLLY WREATHS & SPRAYS. 
FULL VARIETY OF OTHER FLOWERS. 
Heads by Wenzel, Keller, Fisher & others. 
1 lb Size, filled, Fine Mixed orChocs 1°° 






ON SALE AT ALL CM@ccoplerv STORES 
& AUTHORIZED SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. | 























A YEAR IN THE 


REAL ESTATE 





We will teach you the Real Estate, General Brokerage, and 
Insurance business and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage 
company in America. 

Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year with- 
out any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open 
to you. ‘By our system you can make money in a few weeks 
without interfering with your present occupation. 

A thorough Commercial Law Course free to each Represen- 
tative. Write for 62-page book free. 

THE CROSS COMPANY, 944 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 


Fond Adventures 








A Maid in Arcady 


Roy h 
Henry Barbour 


A new novel from 
the graceful pen of 
Ralph Henry Barbour, 
whose “An Orchard 
Princess ” and “Kitty of 
the Roses”’ were among 
the most popular Christ- 
mas books the years they 
were published. 

Elaborately illus- 
trated in colors and tints 
by Frederic J. von Rapp. 
Small quarto. Decorated 
cover, in gold, with 
medallion, in a_ box, 
$2.00. 


The Adventures of Joujou 


By Edith Macvane 
‘The daintiest and most charming love-story of the 
year. Fifteen full-page illustrations in colors by 
Frank Ver Beck 
and page decorations by E. S. Holloway. 
Ornamental cloth, in a box, $2.00. 


The Happy-Go-Lucky 


Translated from the German 
By Mrs. A. L. Wister 


_Sumptuously illustrated in colors and tints. Deco- 
ratively bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, $2.00. 


Ver Beck’s Book of Bears 


A most delightful 

* book, which will warm 
and stir the heart of 
young and old alike. 4 


lhe illustrations 
BK °* BEARS 

















Square octavo. 











(seventy- -five in num- 
ber), from the gifted 
hand of Frank Ver 
Beck, are delicious, 
being outrageously 
funny, and yet artis- 
tically fine and 
adequate. 

Some are in full 
colors, others in two 
colors, and, some in 
tint. 

Size of book, 8% 
x 104% ine hes. 
Bound in boards, 
with special cover 
design in colors, 
$1.50. 








By Maurice Hewlett 


Since the publication of The Forest ‘Lov ers, Mr. Hewlett 
has written nothing so palpitating with the full and splendid 
life of the Middle Ages. It is romance of the rarest quality. 


Price, $1.50 





AT ALL BOOK STORES 


or 
J.B.Lippincott Company 
Philadelphia 





Barper § Brothers, Publishers, Rew York | \ 











Financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Letters 





WILLIAM A. NASH, 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 


Philadel 
Arcade Building, 
isth and Market Sts. 


AUGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President. 
C. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents. 
Investigations for 


NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
hia, Boston Chicago, 
Easton Building, . Y. Life Building, 
15 State Street. 





I Salle and Monroe! Sts, 


Tue Aupir Company or New YorK 


EDWARD T. PERINE, 
Gen. Manavger and Treas. 


Assistant Treasurer. 


Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital = 


Surplus and wnaivtded Profits 


OFFICERS 


LEVI P. MORTON, President i 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 





PAUL D. CRAVA 


TH, Counsel 


DIRECTORS 


James B. Duke, 
Henry M. FLAGLER, 
DanigEL GUGGENHEIM, 
G. G. Haven, 
James N. Jaxvir, 


Joun Jacos Astor, 
CuHaries H. ALtien, 
Grorce F. Baker, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
Paut D. Cravatu, 
Freperic CROMWELL, 


A. D. JurtLirarp, 
JoserH LaARocquE, 
D. O. Mitts, 

Levi P. 
RICHARD A. 
Wa tsr S. JouHNsToN, Ww. 


Samugt Raga, 
WintuHrop RuTHERFURD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Jacos H. Scuirr, 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 


Morton, 
McCurpy, 
G. OAKMAN, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Levi P. Moxton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvir, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, Paut D. Cravatn, Jacos H. Scuirr, 
Cuarves H, Aten, G. G. Haven, Harry Payne Whitney. 
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Harry Payne Wuitney. 


$2,000,000 
$7,500,000 








HARPE 


“I wonder where I put my coat?” 
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For Its 
Quality 


SOLD BY LEADING 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








Drawn by Hy. Mayer 
















IT IS EASY WITH | 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


to Clean and Polish 
SILVERWARE 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, or 15¢c, in 
Stamps fora full box. Electro-Silicon Soap has equal 
merits. 

THE EvEctRO Si11icon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


MONOLOGUES 


By MAY ISABEL FISK 


These clever sketches were first published in 
the back of Harper's Magazine, where they 
made a hit. Mrs. Fisk pokes gentle fun at 
various types of people whose foibles are es- 
pecially amusing. Re is entertaining satire, 
that does not flag or grow tiresome. 

With Frontispiece Portrait, $1.25 
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en Dealing With Us 
Hil We Are Renay to Send on Approval 
Any Diamond, a - — ee of Jewelry you 
-_ select from our C per all ’ veut 
take all risks. Write f for r Ostalog 


It re 
Your Credit is Good with Loftis bodes * tt 
makes no difference where you live or whether you’ are 
@ modest employee or a weaey, ee all we 
honest intentions and good faith. 


Interest 
Write for our Bi F New Citas og esa pages 


HNAMESO 





any 
it will be sent on approval. If entirely satisfactory re- 
tain it, paying one-fifth cash and the balance in eight 
equal monthly payments. Sistine 
e authorities 
Diamonds as.an Investment say they will aa- 


vance in value 15 to 20 % annually. ae delay buying. 
The Old Reliable Origina 


OFTIS muses: 
BROS & C0. 1852 pt. F.61, 92 ae st. 





Produced 
with pride 
for those 
of pride 




















Sole Agents: 


W.A. TAYLOR & CO. Publication is 
New York Printed With 


Branch Offices 


BOSTON 275 WATER ST. 
ll PL ABELPAA NEW YORK 






































The 


- 


Mr. Wells’s 











This is a remarkable book about America. It is the work of an English critic who 
has achieved a wonderful reputation for his keen analysis of present conditions and for 
his gift of vision into the future. 


phases—social, economic, material. With rare insight he has grasped American condi- 
tions as no one else has done. He puts into graphic and picturesque language much 
that we as Americans have felt but only dimly comprehended, and in striking but con- 


TRY IT re} | YOUR vincing chapters shows whither America is tending. 


BROILED LOBSTER. HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


G@® New York to Buffalo, via NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES—Fiest,one-Day Railroad 


Futurein America 
By H. G. WELLS 





recent visit to America has enabled him to view our country in its many 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
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